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THE excavations at Silchester, under the 
superintendence of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, were resumed on May 5. The site 
selected for the commencement of this year’s 
work is the area around the so-called “ round 
temple.” The foundations of several large 
houses have already been uncovered, with 
mosaic floors and channelled hypocausts. 
Everything seems to promise good and im- 
portant results. 


& & 


During the careful restoration of the highly- 
interesting church of St. Hilda, Hartlepool, 
under Mr. Hodgson Fowler, a variety of 
noteworthy fragments and early mouldings 
have come to light. The most interesting of 
these is a grave-slab bearing incised upon it 
the figure of a ship with a furled sail. This 
stone was found inserted as the lintel or 
head-stone over a thirteenth-century lancet 
window of the tower. It cannot, however, 
we think, be of so early a date as to have 
been used up as discarded material by thir- 
teenth-century builders, and has probably 
been inserted for strengthening purposes at 
a later date. Various old memorial-stones 
in Scotland bear a ship as an emblem, but, 
so far as our experience goes, we are not 
aware of an incised ship having hitherto 
been found on an English sepulchral slab. 
At all events, it is altogether exceptional, and 
we shall be glad to hear from our correspon- 
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dents of any like examples that they may 
have seen. 
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The two great volumes of the Spalding Club 
on the sculptured stones of Scotland (1856, 
1867) give several North British examples. 
Ships are found on sculptured stones and 
there figured at Dundee, Forfarshire (thir- 
teenth century); Kilmichael Glassary, Argyll- 
shire; Keils, Knapdale, Argyllshire; Kil- 
chonsland, Cantire (a galley with a furled 
sail somewhat like the Hartlepool example) ; 
two on crosses at Kilkerran, Argyllshire ; 
and one at Iona on a fifteenth-century cross. 
Dr. Anderson, in his Scotland in Early 
Christian Times, makes brief references to 
ships on memorial-stones. As to their sym- 
bolism, he remarks that: “ From the earliest 
times the ship was a common and popular 
symbol of Christian monumentalart. Origin- 
ally the ship represented the Church sailing 
heavenward. . . . Sometimes the symbolic 
R 
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ship was freighted with the four evangelists, 
and the Saviour at the helm. In course 
of time the ship assumed an allegorical sig- 
nificance in reference to the voyage of 


life.” 

¢ &¢ 
The other slab here depicted is from the 
same church, and has also just lately been 
brought to light. It is very rudely incised, 


cea 
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and would not be a noteworthy specimen 
save for the unusual emblem or symbol on 
the sinister side of the shaft of the cross. 
Our own conjecture is that it was intended 
for a pair of square-ended shears, such as we 
have noticed on some Derbyshire examples, 


and that the dividing-line down the centre, 
to make the two blades, has become obliter. 
ated. Mr. Carse, the able clerk of the 
works (to whom we are indebted for both 
these drawings) assures us that the figure 
never has had such a line, and that there js 
nothing worn away. A pilgrim’s bottle has 
been suggested, but is improbable in itself, 
and is the wrong shape. May it not be the 
pair of square-ended shears after all, and 
that the careless workman omitted to finish 


them off? 
&¢ ek 


The unpublished accounts of Sir Miles 
Stapleton, of Carlton, to which we have been 
allowed access, contain the following par- 
ticulars as to a new bull-ring at Beedale in 
July, 1673, of which place he was lord of 
the manor: 

Le @ 


It. paid to George Pearson for the smith 
for a new Iron bull ringe for Beedall 
Market place ... 

It. paid to Philips the glazier for lead for 
soldering the bull ring fast into a great 
hole in a great stone . 

It. paid to Rich. Cooke ‘for a ‘peece of 
wood to set the brass bushell fast in in 
the toule booth ae 

It. paid to Robert Stooray for a bull 
rope for baiteinge a bull with (OO 


oo 18 10 


The brass bushell in the toll-booth has 
nothing to do with the bull-baiting, but is 
one of various entries that occur in his 
accounts, showing that, as lord of the manor, 
Sir Miles Stapleton was responsible for keep- 
ing standard weights and measures in the 
Beedale Market. The accounts for 1673 
also include the erection of a maypole and a 
pillory in this market-place, the particulars 
of which will be given on another occasion. 
In 1682 a new leather collar for bull-baiting 
at Beedale was purchased by Sir Miles 
Stapleton at a cost of 8s. 4d. 


With regard to converted pagan altars, we 
have received the following interesting com- 
munication from Mr. F. Haverfield, F.S.A. : 
Roman inscriptions, altars, and similar objects 
in worked stone have suffered many vicissi- 


tudes of fortune. Being, as a rule, loose 
portable blocks, they have frequently been 
removed from their original site to aid the 
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building of some neighbouring abbey or 
castle, and that to a much greater extent, pro- 
bably, than ordinary hewn stone from Roman 
buildings. Another curious use has lately 
been cited in these columns (p. 185). An 
altar, no doubt set up originally at Bin- 
chester, has been converted into a holy- 
water stoup, and now exists in St. Andrew’s 
Church at Bishop Auckland, where it was 
detected by Dr. Hooppell. An obvious 
parallel is the inscribed font at Tretire in 
Herefordshire,* on which have been read 
the words: Deo Trivit Bellicus donavit aram. 
The same neighbourhood supplies another 
parallel: ‘‘To this day, a portion of a 
Roman pillar, hollowed out at the upper end, 
serves as the font in the church of Ken- 
chester” (Woolhope Club, 4c. ci¢.). There 
are, no doubt, many more such examples in 
England, but I think the readers of the 
Antiquary may prefer to have a collection of 
instances from the North of France, which 
M. V. J. Vaillant, the archeological genius 
of Boulogne, has very kindly sent me. 


The Boulogne Museum, says M. Vaillant, 
exhibits in its “lapidarium” a Roman altar 
converted into a Christian holy-water stoup, 
like that now at Bishop Auckland. It was 
removed from the church of Belle, where it 
had from time immemorial been used as a 
bénitier. It is a quadrangular stone altar, 
bearing in front a floral wreath, and on its 
sides the figure of Mars and that of Victory 
in relief. There is, or has never been, no 
inscription. The only alterations made are 
the deepening and enlarging of the /ocu/us 
into a quadrangular receptacle for holy water. 
A Christian font has been made out of the 
base of a Roman column ornamented with 
imbricated leaves, and used for ritual pur- 
poses until recently in the church of Carly. 
From the farmyard, where it was used as a 
pig’s-wash trough, it was for awhile restored 
to its religious function in another village 
church, whence it has found its way to the 
Boulogne Museum. In the parish church 
of Vieil-Moutier was preserved, and used as a 
bénitier, a Roman stone cippus, which was built 
into the north wall close to the side porch. 
In this the focu/us alone has been slightly 

* Corpus Inscr. Lat., vii. 1633 Trans. of the Wool- 
hope Club, 1882, p. 248. 


reworked and enlarged. Its front shows the 


following inscription : 
D 
SVALICC‘E KR“[PTAE]. 


Mr. T. H. Baker, of Mere Down, tells us 
that at Mere, in Wiltshire, is a spot called 
the Bull-ring, which is situated on the west 
side of the Castle Hill, and is an excavation 
no doubt originally formed for the defence 
of the castle, which stood on a knoll of chalk 
to the north of the town. “I have heard old 
men of the last generation say that they can 
recollect when bulls were baited there, but 
I doubt whether anyone now living is old 
enough to remember having seen it. The 
pastime must have continued up to 1820 or 
thereabouts. An old gentleman who died 
about two years since has told me that he 
can recollect a woman named Betty Dolby, 
who was the last person who rode the bull to 
the place for the purpose of being baited. 
She was called Bull-riding Betty.” 


fe 
A bull-ring, and the post it is still attached 
to, has just been presented to the Sussex 
Archeological Society (through Mr. J. Lewis 
André, F.S.A.) by Captain C. Vesey, R.N., 
of Jolesfield, Sussex, and placed in their 
museum at Lewes Castle. Captain Vesey 
says concerning this long-disused relic of a 
barbarous sport, that it was found some two 
years ago, 18 inches below the surface, on 
the green in front of the Old Green Man 
inn, Jolesfield, near Partridge Green, in the 
parish of West Grinstead. An old inhabi- 
tant informed the Captain that he had heard 
his father talk about there being bull-baiting 
there. The Old Green Man has been turned 
into cottages, and a New Green Man now 
stands by the roadside. The ring is 5 inches 
in external diameter, and # inch thick, 
passing through the eye of a strong 18-inch 
iron staple, which is secured by an iron pin 
running through it a foot below the top of 
the post. The “post” was originally a 
piece of a stout oak branch, about 3 feet 
long, and left very rough at the lower end, 
so as to hold firmly in the ground, in addi- 
tion to which, and for the same purpose, 
two pieces of wood were morticed into it, 
but these are broken off. The post is now 
from g inches to 1 foot in diameter, but 
R 2 
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seems to have been thicker, as an iron hoop 
found with it that appears to have been used 
to bind the top of the post to prevent the 
strain on the staple from splitting the 
wood is, for such a purpose, ‘‘a world too 


wide.” 
&¢ & ** 
In Erredge’s Histury of Brighthelmstone is 
the following late instance of bull-baiting : 
“On Easter Tuesday (1810), according to 
annual custom, a bull-bait came off at Hove, 
when, during the proceedings, the bull un- 
expectedly broke from the stake, and in an 
instant charged upon and routed the com- 
pact phalanx of gazers, happily without in- 
flicting material injury to anyone. The inci- 
dent caused a postponement of the bait till 
June 11. The handbill announced : 
A Bull Bait at Hove 
on 
Monday, 
June 11, 1810. 
A Dinner will be provided, and on Table at 
Two o'clock. 

The dinner took place at the Ship Inn, 
Hove, in a field belonging to which (that 
whereon the Coast Guard Station is erected, 
at the buttom of Hove Street), the baiting 


took place.” 
&¢ & 


The Suffolk Archzological Institute is ob- 
taining, through a few experts, a catalogue 
of the church plate of the county, and has 


made considerable progress. Hitherto only 
one medizval paten—that at Bedingfield— 
was known to exist ; while Norfolk possesses 
a large number, which have been illustrated 
in the twelfth volume of Norfolk Archeology. 
The Rev. E. C. Hopper has recently found 
a second Suffolk example at Barsham, near 
Beccles. It is of silver, parcel-gilt, with the 
usual sexfoil depression, and foliated span- 
drels, but is remarkable in having no central 
device. A faint circle is visible, and there 
is a slight circular rise in the middle, which 
is pierced with a hole three-sixteenths of an 
inch in diameter. This is evidently original, 
and was probably used for securing a thin 
plate, most likely enamelled, for a separate 
central device. There are several instances 
of devices inserted from the back, but in this 
case the plate must have been merely fas- 
tened through the centre, and have overlaid 


the substance of the paten. It is much to 
be regretted that the device has been lost. 
The date is apparently about 1480. 


Some alterations and additions in connection 
with St. Mary’s Hall, in the city of Coventry, 
are now in progress, comprising the building 
a new muniment-room for the safe keeping 
of the extensive and valuable collection of 
MSS., and the insertion of new tracery, jambs 
and mullions in the north window of the 
great hall. The work will include the new 
leading of the lights, which was very badly 
done some years ago. This will add con- 
siderably to the effect of this grand example 
of old glass, and tend materially to its pre- 
servation. 
* 

The discovery which was made last year of a 
prehistoric marsh village near Glastonbury, 
between that town and Godney, and its 
partial excavation having produced most 
valuable and interesting results, it is proposed 
to re-open the excavations this spring, and to 
again carry them on, under the superintend- 
ence of Mr. Arthur Bulleid, on a much larger 
scale. Such an investigation is rendered 
practicable by the generous gift of the site of 
the village by Mr. Edward Bath to the 
Glastonbury Antiquarian Society, who pro- 
pose to carry out the excavations in a 
thorough and systematic manner. The 
society are promised the assistance and co- 
operation of the following gentlemen, who 
have kindly consented to act as a committee 
of reference and advice: Mr. J. G. Baker, 
F.S.A.; Professor W. Boyd Dawkins, 
F.S.A. ; Sir John Evans, F.S.A. ; Sir Edward 
Fry, F.S.A.; Dr. R. Munro, F.S.A. (Scot.) ; 
and Lieut.-General Pitt-Rivers, F.S.A. The 
whole of the objects discovered in the village, 
together with the canoe found buried in the 
peat near it, are placed in the museum of 
the society at Glastonbury, where also all 
objects in future found will be deposited. 


At the beginning of May the noble collection 
of medizeval armour of one of the greatest 
authorities on armour, Baron de Cosson, who 
has on more than one occasion contributed 
to our columns, was dispersed at the rooms 
of Messrs. Christie, Manson and Woods. 
It was of unique interest, and the best pieces 
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brought considerable sums from connoisseurs 
in this branch of combined science and art. 
The total of the two days amounted to up- 
wards of £8,000. The most important lot 
was the cap-a-pie suit of fluted armour of the 
Maximilian period, which, it may be remem- 
bered, was one of the chief objects of interest 
in the Tudor Exhibition at the New Gallery. 
It came from the armoury of Lord Stafford, 
and is one of the finest fluted suits in Europe, 
being complete without restoration of any 
kind. This fell to Mr. Philpot at £1,680, 
the same buyer securing also an embossed 
Milanese casque of classic design, early 
sixteenth-century date, from the Baily collec- 
tion—£ 425 5s. ; a Spanish cup-hilted rapier, 
with its main gauche dagger, the hilts pierced 
and chased with birds, dragons, and scroll- 
work, seventeenth century—£ 388 10s.; a 
remarkable English sword, the hilt richly 
decorated with chased silver in high relief, of 
Italian character, supposed to have belonged 
to Sir William Twysden, who was knighted 
by James I. in 1603—£210; a rare Italian 
sallad of classic form, fifteenth-century, bear- 
ing the name of the Missaglias of Milan, the 
greatest armourers of the epoch—£105 ; a 
Maximilian helmet of Augsburg make— 
4115 10s.; an Italian armet—£120 15s; 
and a set of tilting-pieces, from the Bernal 
and Baily sales— £325 Ios. 


Another valuable acquisition to its purchaser 
(Mr. Duveen) was a part of a suit of Milanese 
armour, fine sixteenth-century work, portions 
being covered with engraving and gilding, 
the breastplate decorated with figures of the 
Virgin and Child and saints, and similar in 
design to a helmet and shield in the Imperial 
Collection at Vienna, which were probably 
made for Charles de Bourbon, Constable of 
France and victor at Marignan—£792 155. ; 
and to the same bidder went an embossed 
Florentine casque, of russet and bright steel, 
with Florentine fleur-de-lis and floral scrolls 
and a mask in the front—£283 10s.; anda 
tilting helmet of the form known as a Saxon 
jousting helm—£110 5s. Amongst the 
other chief pieces were the following: a 
wheel-lock pistol, inlaid with engraved ivory, 
and the barrel partly chased— £102 18s. ; 
an Italian rapier, the pommel and guards 
covered with chased and pierced work repre- 


senting battles, etc.— £108 3s.; another, 
decorated with delicate gold damascening, 
sixteenth-century—£102 18s.; a Spanish 
chanfron of the same period, richly orna- 
mented with engraving, gilding, and raised 
work, the arms on the escutcheon being 
those of the family of Enriquez de Rivera, of 
the Casa de Pilatus at Seville—£110 53s. ; 
and a rare German sallad of the fifteenth 
century, with movable visor and its original 
lining and chin-straps— £ 105. 
4 
fe 

There will shortly be published by subscrip- 
tion as one of the “ Extra Series ” of volumes 
issued by the Cumberland and Westmorland 
Antiquarian and Archeological Society, 
Testamenta Karleolensia, edited by Chan- 
cellor Ferguson, F.S.A. This volume will 
contain the wills from the solitary remaining 
volume of the pre-Reformation registers of 
the diocese of Carlisle. They are about 
130 in number, ranging in date from 1350 
to 1390, and are of the deepest interest from 
the glimpses they give into social life at that 
time. An unusual proportion of these wills 
are of clergy beneficed in the diocese; a 
perusal of them shows that the reverend 
testators were by no means badly off, their 
wills dealing with both real and personal 
property. There are also many wills of rich 
citizens of Carlisle, dealing with real property, 
with their stock and implements of trade, 
and their domestic utensils. Arms and 
armour, jewels, mazar bowls, etc., are fre- 
quently mentioned, and the directions for 
funerals are elaborate, and throw much light 
on the burial customs of the fourteenth 
century—wax chandlers must have done 
good trade, judging from the numerous 
bequests of money to be laid out in wax 
candles to be burnt at the obsequies of the 
testator. In all, these wills throw curious 
and vivid side-lights on the manners and 
customs of the inhabitants of the diocese of 
Carlisle, on their agriculture and their trade. 
The price to subscribers will be 1os. 6d., and 
there will be only 300 copies printed. 


Another highly important work just being 
printed by subscription (at only ros.), is 
Collectanea Cantiana, by that well-known 
and most capable antiquary, Mr. George 
Payne, F.S.A., F.L.S., local secretary for 
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Kent of the Society of Antiquaries, London, 
and honorary secretary of the Kent Archzo- 
logical Society. The author has recorded in 
this work a detailed account of the numerous 
archeological discoveries belonging to the 
British, Roman, and Saxon eras, which have 
been made by himself in Kent from the 
year 1865 until the present time, chiefly in 
the neighbourhood of Sittingbourne. The 
majority of the remains were exhumed by the 
author, or under his personal supervision, 
and formed the contents of his private 
museum, which have since been ceded to 
the nation, and may now be seen in the 
British Museum. The work will be fully 
illustrated with engravings of the principal 
objects discovered. The area covered by 
Mr. Payne’s researches includes that portion 
of the county lying between Canterbury and 
Cobham on the one hand, and from the 
Great Chalk Range to the sea-board on the 
other, together with notices of explorations 
along the northern edge of the Weald of 
Kent from Holwood to Eastwell Park. 
Subscribers’ names are to be sent to the 
author, The Precinct, Rochester, or to Mr. 
W. J. Parrett, Sittingbourne. 


&¢ & &¢ 
The now extinct borough of Wootton Bassett, 
Wilts, possesses a pair of small but interest- 


ing early maces, and a gorgeous ivory- 
handled sword in a sheath of crimson velvet, 
presented by two of its M.P.’s in the earlier 
part of this century; but the seals which 
belonged to the Corporation have disap- 


peared for many years. Inquiries had been 
made in various directions in the hope of 
tracing them of late, but without result until 
the other day, when at the sale of the 
effects of an old gentleman recently de- 
ceased, who had long lived in the town, 
among a lot of “sundries” was a seal, which 
on examination turned out to be one of the 
long-lost Corporation seals. It is a small 
seal with steel head and ivory handle, round 
the neck of which is inscribed : 


‘© Ex dono Prenobil. L. Comitis Rochester, 1682.” 
The seal itself has the arms of the borough, 


a chevron between three lozenges, sur- 
rounded by the inscription : 


**Minor sigillum Wootton Bassett als Wootton 
Vetus.” 


The seal has been purchased with the inten- 
tion of placing it among other objects of 
interest connected with the town, which are 
being brought together through the energy 
of one or two of the inhabitants in the 
picturesque Town Hall, restored a year or 
two ago by Sir Henry Meux. 


The fourth annual Congress of the Societies 
in Union with the Society of Antiquaries 
will be held at Burlington House on Mon- 
day, July 10, under the presidency of Sir 
John Evans, K.C.B., F.R.S., V.P.S.A. The 
arrangements are not yet complete, but 
among the papers submitted for discussion 
will be one from the archzological section of 
the Birmingham and Midland Institute ona 
Photographic Survey, one on the “ Preserva- 
tion and Restoration of Ancient Buildings” 
by Messrs. Hope and Micklethwaite, and 
another by Rev. Dr. Cox, F.S.A., on “ Popu- 
lar Education in Archeology.” The mem- 
bers will, as usual, dine together in the 
evening. Three other societies have recently 
joined the Union. 


_ & & & 

The fixing of this date will be of ad- 
vantage to those who intend to join the im- 
portant jubilee meeting of the Royal Archzo- 
logical Institute, which is to be held this year 
in London, from July 11 to July 19 in- 
clusive. The arrangements are not completed 
as we go to press, but they promise to be of 
exceptional interest. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury has promised to expound the 
history and archeology of Lambeth Palace ; 
the Lord Mayor will give a conversazione to 
the members at the Mansion House; and 
Dr. Freshfield, F.S.A., the president of the 
London and Middlesex Archeological 
Society, will give another conversazione at 
a city hall; Dr. Wickham Legg will dis- 
course on the Coronation Robes in the 
Jerusalem Chamber, Westminster; Rev. Dr. 
Cox will communicate a paper on the visits 
of Sir Miles Stapleton (a well-known York- 
shire recusant) to London in the seventeenth 
century, from unpublished MSS.; and 
among the outside excursions will be one to 
Eton and Windsor. 


“ese” 
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motes of the Wonth (foreign). 
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In sinking a shaft for the erection of another 
pier for the Victor Emanuel monument in 
Rome, fragments of two statues have been 
found, which, when put together, proved to 
be those of Diana and Venus. 


Ok °K * 
The uninterrupted fine weather has enabled 
the mule and horse carts to run a fine race 
under the arches of the house of Severus, in 
order to clear away the rubbish that still 
encumbered the Stadium on the Palatine, 
and shunt the earth over the sides of the 
hill beyond. One side of the hill adjoining 
the Stadium, on which is reared the Villa 
Mills, has also been attacked, in order to 
have more of the old palace of Augustus to 
show the German Emperor. 
* 

The discoveries latest made include a fine 
Greek head of Parian marble, and the 
bust of a statue in Greek marble, but of 
Roman workmanship, somewhat larger than 
life, representing the Emperor Antoninus 
Pius. This bust is of considerable artistic 
value, and is well preserved. Two other 
marble heads of considerable interest were 
found at the same time as the latter. The 
first-named head is thought to be that of a 
muse or poetess. The two last heads are of 
a small figure of Flora, the other of a man 
wearing a helmet—this last evidently much 
injured in ancient times. A fine marble 
torso, of natural size, belonging to the statue 
of a faun, discovered at the same time, is, on 
the other hand, of marvellous preservation. 
The head of the statue of a muse, a little 
above the natural size, is supposed to have 
come from the area sacred to the Palatine 
Apollo, which, it is known, was adorned with 
statues of the Muses. 


xk * x 
The point selected for the present inroad on 
the Villa Mills property is to open out a 
direct way of communication between the 
Stadium and the house of Augustus. But 
the Visitation Nuns have now had notice that 
further demolitions are determined on, and 
they have temporarily betaken themselves to 
the rooms in the furthermost angle of the 
convent, facing the west; and from this last 





refuge they will be again dislodged as soon 


as the work can proceed apace. Lovers of 
the picturesque must now take their last 
view of the dark green cypress-grove that 
stands out, winter and summer, against the 
light pink walls of the Villa, which, with its 
hanging garden, is indissolubly associated 
with all our recollections of the Palace of 
the Ceesars. 


* *x ® 

The first excavations at the Palatine Stadium, 
which, strange to say, is not mentioned by 
any ancient author, were begun about 1870, 
and were renewed in 1877-78. The work 
of the last few weeks has brought to light 
many facts of which we were previously 
ignorant ; as, for instance, that the building 
consisted of three architectural orders, as is 
proved by the numerous fragments of carved 
marble, bases of columns, chapters and 
friezes, which have now been recovered and 
put together. It appears to have been built 
by the Flavian Emperors, when they reared 
their great palace and made many restora- 
tions in the house of Augustus; and the 
Hexadra seems to have been added under 
Hadrian. A reconstruction of the original 
design of the whole building has now, for the 
first time, been made possible. Fragments 
of granite pillars, cippolino, and gray marbles, 
were found buried in the ruins. 


* mK * 

After the German Emperor and Empress had 
visited the newly-cleared Stadium, it was de- 
clared open to the public, for when I visited 
it, a few days before, the usual entrances 
under the arches had all been bricked up; 
and only by piling a few loose stones together 
and climbing up could I gain a view of it by 
looking over the cemented wall. 


JK * a 

During the festival of their silver wedding 
the King and Queen of Italy solemnly 
opened to the public the new national 
museum at the Baths of Diocletian, where 
they were able to admire, amongst other re- 
cent acquisitions, the fine head of Antoninus 
Pius, which had just been found on the 
Palatine. 


*% a 
In excavating on the Giordani property in 
Rome, Via St. Martino ai Monti, an altar 
was discovered of the time of Augustus, 
dedicated, as it would seem, to Mercury. 
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Dr. Isidore Falchi, the discoverer of Vetulonia, 
has found a good deal of valuable jewellery 
during his last campaign, belonging to the 
sixth century B.c., his latest Etruscan find at 
that renowned site being two gold bracelets 
of marvellous delicacy, and four gold brooches, 
with many figures of women carved in pie¢ra 
fetida. 
* *« * 

Professor Barnabei presented recently in a 
sitting of the Accademia dei Lincei, two 
bronze objects of very fine and exquisitely- 
worked plate. They represent a bull and a 
lioness in the act of falling on each other. 
They were found in the valley of Tenna, in 
the province of Ascoli Piceno, and formed 
the handles of a large bronze vessel, the 
fragments of which, together with those of 
the tripod on which it stood, were found in 
the same place. Other bronzes, found in the 
province of Macerata, prove, from their Greek 
character, that they must come from the 
trade the Tarentines carried on along the 
coasts of Picenum, exchanging these bronzes 
for the wool necessary for their famous dye- 
ing industry. 


* * 


A Christian lamp has been found on the 
Esquiline, of very fine classical design, bear- 


ing the figure of the Good Shepherd on one 
side, and on the other the name of the 
figulus, Anni Ser. It is considered by De 
Rossi to be a rare example of the most 
ancient type known. 
* * * 
At the same meeting at which this very early 
Christian lamp was exhibited, the President, 
De Rossi, drew attention to the great value 
of the critical edition of the Chronica Minora 
Saculorum, IV., V., Vi., VIZ, now being 
issued by Professor Mommsen, and especially 
to the Liber Genealogus, compiled in Africa 
after the year 405, but not later than 427, 
perhaps by Quintus Julius Hilarianus. 
* * * 

Of this author we have another very rare 
work on the computation of Easter, finished 
in 397. But in the Liber Genealogus, just 
published, we read the names of two martyrs 
otherwise unknown to us from any epi- 
graphical, written or traditional record. 
These, thinks De Rossi, must have been 


copied by the author from some copy of the 
Fusti Consulares, annotated by some martyr- 
ologist of the persection of Decius: Sub ipso 
Decio passi sunt Romz Sempronius Paulus 
et Eupater. 

* * *x 
A museum of ancient artillery is now being 
formed in the old citadel at Turin, which is 
to rival in completeness the most famous 
ones of Europe. A large part of the old 
pieces scattered all over Italy have already 
arrived, and they range from the first mortars 
that projected enormous stones down to the 
last specimens of mouth-loading cannon. 
The artillery of the ancient republics of 
Venice and Genoa is especially fine for its 
artistic workmanship. 

* * * 
At Ratisbon some very fine Roman greaves 
(Beinschiene, Beinharnisch) for one leg have 
been found. The armour is of embossed 
work in bronze, and is plated with silver. 
On the side there is the following inscription, 
punched in little points: “L . VET . COH. 
111. BR.” This would show that this piece 
of defensive armour belonged to an officer 
of the cohort of British auxiliary troops 
already known from inscriptions to have 
been stationed on the Rhetian frontier at 
Ratisbon. 

* * * 
There also was found at the same time a 
fragment of a Roman helmet in bronze, silver- 
plated, with the inscription “ AVITIANIDE.” 

* * * 
Excavations in the cathedral at Lodi, in con- 
formity with some indications afforded by 
certain documents preserved in the episcopal 
archive, have resulted in the discovery of a 
tomb under the high altar of the lower 
cathedral, containing the remains of St. 
Julian IV., Bishop of Lodi, a.D. 300; of 
St. Daniel, soldier, martyred, it is believed, 
by the Lombards, 1224; and of St. Walter 
(Gualterus), a citizen of the same town, who 
died in 1224. 
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Local SBuseums.* 


By GEORGE PAYNE, F.S.A. 

ee - 
4aOCAL museums and their proper 
method of arrangement have re- 
cently been brought prominently 
before the public by various writers 
in the newspapers, and valuable suggestions 
have been made in connection therewith. 
That there was need for action on the part 
of someone or some society there can be ‘no 
question. It seems to the writer, therefore, 
that this important matter is one which pre- 
eminently commends itself to the attention 
of the Congress of Archzological Societies. 
Happily, there are a few provincial museums 
which reflect great credit upon those who 
manage them, but as a general rule they 
contain a mass of material of the most mis- 
cellaneous nature, drawn from every part 
of the globe, and arranged in a manner 
which is bewildering, and of no educational 
value. 

With regard to this latter class, it would 
be conferring a lasting benefit on the com- 
munity at large if the Congress saw fit to 
make overtures to the various corporations, 
and offer to assist them by suggestions as to 
the rearrangement of those museums which, 
in the opinion of the Congress, need re- 
formation. No private individual could 
approach them, and it might not be thought 
desirable for a county archeological society 
to take the initiative; but the Congress, 
which represents the united archzological 
societies of Great Britain, could do so with 
absolute propriety, and, if I mistake not, 
would be gratefully welcomed. 

With few exceptions, I presume that the 
majority of our local museums are paid for 
out of the rates; the ratepayers should, 
therefore, have provided for them, in return 
for their money, something that should be 
beneficial to them. It is everywhere ap- 

* This paper was read by Mr. Payne, at Burlington 
House, at the last Congress of the societies in union 
with the Society of Antiquaries. It has been since 
read over by Mr. Franks, C.B., and Mr. C. H. Read, 
of the British Museum, who have expressed their 
concurrence with Mr. Payne’s views. The Congress 
Committee, at their meeting on May 6, 1893, requested 


the publication of this valuable paper in the columns 
of the Antiguary.—Ep. 





parent that there is a rapidly-growing taste 
for the study of natural history and archzo- 
logy among all classes of society, and the 
more we can illustrate these sciences in 
our museums, the more popular they will 
become, and the more students we shall 
have. 

The difficulties usually encountered in 
founding a local museum are (1) endowment 
and maintenance, (2) the selection of objects 
for the collections, and (3) the selection of a 
curator. 

As to the first, unless the museum is en- 
dowed with capital to produce an annual 
sum of about £200 to £300, there is little 
chance of the institution being successful, 
apart from funds for acquisitions, which 
should certainly be in addition to this. If 
the funds are provided by a rate, the matter 
is simplified, and the scope and aspirations 
of the museum will be in proportion to the 
amount realized by the rate. 

The selection of objects for a local museum 
where no nucleus exists is by no means an 
easy matter, and will, no doubt, in most 
cases depend upon the leanings of the 
curator or of the governing body. Where 
there is already a collection to form a founda- 
tion, the best plan is usually to make this as 
complete as possible by filling up the gaps. 
This has been admirably done at Salisbury 
in the Blackmore Museum. 

A guiding principle, which may at first 
appear somewhat of a paradox, should always 
be borne in mind by those having the direc- 
tion of local museums, viz., that the rarest 
objects are, as a general rule, those least 
desirable for a local collection. The first 
efforts of local museums should be directed 
to the formation of a series typical of the 
district, and as great wealth does not usually 
fall to the lot of such institutions, such 
typical objects will probably absorb both 
the energies and the money of the directors. 
No central institution will ever possess either 
the desire or the necessary space to do this 
for every locality so well, or at so cheap a 
rate, as it can be done in the locality itself. 
Thus the spheres of local and central 
museums will be kept clearly defined, each 
having its own distinct limits, attracting the 
objects which belong to it, and repelling 
those foreign to its functions. 
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The tendency of local museums is, how- 
ever, usually rather in the contrary direction. 
Whenever anything (I speak chiefly of anti- 
quarian remains) of the greatest possible 
rarity is found anywhere within the ken of 
the local museum, the common practice is 
to mortgage the income of a year or more to 
secure it for the local collection. This is, 
perhaps, natural, but rare objects should be 
relegated to some central and general collec- 
tion, where they can be placed in comparison 
with others from distant parts, and a useful 
lesson learnt from the comparison. 

In addition to local types of antiquities, a 
local museum, to be fully furnished, should 
have also a set of the common types of such 
as are of general distribution, even if they do 
not occur in the neighbourhood itself. A 
series of Drift implements, as well as those 
of Neolithic period, and a small number of 
bronze implements of the different forms, 
would occupy but little space, and could be 
obtained at a trifling cost. It is essential 
that the series should be distinctly limited, 
or its purpose is apt to be overlooked, and 
a series of this kind forms an admirable 
introduction to the archeology of any dis- 
trict. 

The amount of help that local museums 
should receive from central institutions, such 
as the British Museum or South Kensington 
Museum, is a somewhat difficult point to 
decide, and one that would have to be 
settled with regard to the wants and merits 
of each particular case, but there is no doubt 
that some such beneficial relations could be 
established. 

The theory advocated in the Zimes of 
having in London a central institution, from 
which all local museums should be governed 
and supplied with specimens, would, I feel 
sure, never work satisfactorily. It would 
entirely destroy the local interest in the 
museum, and its local character and peculi- 
arities would be gone, while in London a 
gigantic machine would be created for which 
there is no need. 

Of course, the model local museum should 
contain objects illustrating the geology, 
mineralogy, botany, ornithology, entomology, 
and archeology of the district in which it is 
centred. If other things are added, Mr. 
Franks has recommended the formation of 


departments to illustrate in every possible 
way the industries and manufactures for 
which respective districts are famous. This 
is an admirable idea, which will commend 
itself to all. 

For the encouragement of the fine arts, a 
room should be set apart especially for the 
reception of gifts or loan collections of pic- 
tures and works of art. For the benefit of 
schools of art, which are now existing in 
most towns of any size, special facilities 
should be granted to the students to study 
or copy as desired. Many of our country 
schools of art suffer from lack of means to 
purchase suitable models, and those who 
attend them are consequently compelled to 
copy objects of inferior form and design. 
The constant reproduction of things of this 
kind is good practice, but in order that the 
eye may become trained to appreciate beauty 
of form and elegance of design, it is essential 
that the student should have put before 
him works possessing acknowledged artistic 
merit. 

A very valuable and interesting adjunct to 
a local museum is an exhibition of the wild- 
flowers common to the locality during the 
summer months. These may be conveni- 
ently displayed on narrow benches round 
the vestibule in the same manner as roses at 
a flower-show. The supply and arrangement 
could be undertaken by the local botanists, 
who would take it in turns to label the 
specimens. The labels should have written 
or printed upon them the “order” to which 
the plant belongs, as well as its scientific and 
vulgar name. In the autumn, when flowers 
are no longer available, the fungi should 
take their place. I am indebted to the Tun- 
bridge Wells Natural History Society for 
this idea, which they have carried out with 
success for years, to the instruction and 
delight of both residents and visitors. 

This. floral display supplies knowledge to 
those who cannot perhaps get access to 
books, and would attract many to a museum 
who might not otherwise enter it, and when 
once in the building, they would doubtless 
remain to see other things. 

It is not necessary to recapitulate what 
has been written as to what should or should 
not find a place in local museums ; the great 
question before the authorities of these insti- 
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tutions is, how to deal with them as they at 
present exist to the best possible advantage. 
This is an extremely difficult problem to 
solve, as the majority of them are filled with 
specimens foreign to the district, county, 
and country, all of which have been fre- 
sented. Under these circumstances, it would 
therefore be impossible to part with them 
without the sanction of the donors or their 
representatives. 

To meet this difficulty, a system of ex- 
change might be instituted, which would 
doubtless be favourably regarded by most 
donors, and perhaps fostered by the British 
and other large museums. Such a course 
would involve considerable labour, but that 
would be of small moment compared with 
the good which must ultimately result from 
it. 

In most museums, ethnographical objects, 
stuffed birds, and animals predominate. If 
the first-named are to be retained, they 
should, together with all exotic curiosities, 
be placed in a room by themselves. If 
this is not possible, they could be hung 
upon the space above wall-cases, or stored in 
drawers for reference. 

With regard to birds and animals, their 
disposition would depend upon the condi- 
tion of the specimens, which in most in- 
stances is deplorable. Those of the local 
birds fit for exhibition should form the 
nucleus of the ornithological section, the 
foreign ones should be exchanged, and worth- 
less examples of all kinds destroyed. Such 
specimens as cannot be parted with might 
be placed on the top of the wall-cases, above 
the line of vision. 

A wholesale clearance, such as we have sug- 
gested, would leave considerable space avail- 
able for local objects, without entailing much, 
if any, extra outlay. 

Something may be said in reference to 
cases, which should be made /or the class of 
objects they are to contain. Nothing looks 
so out of place as small fossils in wall-cases, 
and vases in flat shallow show-cases. 

There is invariably much valuable space 
wasted under flat cases, which might be 
utilized to great advantage by the insertion 
of cabinets and nests of drawers, in which 
could be stored the smaller fossils, entomo- 
logical specimens, shells, and so on. 






Another indispensable accessory to a local 
museum is a series of maps. There should 
be a large one of the county, the 1-inch and 
6-inch maps of the district, and the 10-feet 
or 25-inch map of the town in which the 
museum is situated. On the 6-inch should 
be marked the sites of archeological dis- 
coveries as they occur, and fields bearing 
significant names should have the name 
written across them in red ink. The large 
scale-map of a town is invaluable, as upon it 
one is enabled to mark with accuracy the 
discoveries made in streets, and on the sites 
of houses. ‘The geological maps would also 
be an equally advantageous possession. Ac- 
companying these maps there ought to be 
an explanatory journal kept, with an index, 
strongly bound, and of convenient size. A 
notice should be put up in a conspicuous 
position in the museum to the effect that 
these are available for reference on applica- 
tion. 

Having thrown out these hints with regard 
to local museums, I should like to say a few 
words as to their popularization. 

In my opinion, the best means of bringing 
about this result is to institute annually a 
series of addresses, given in a conversational 
manner, and devoid of technicalities, on the 
objects exhibited. 

To the working man we are primarily in- 
debted for the preservation of the greater 
part of the archeological remains which 
would find their way into local museums. 
He is, in nine cases out of ten, the dis- 
coverer, and it depends entirely upon the 
amount of intelligence and interest he pos- 
sesses whether they are preserved or de- 
stroyed. 

It behoves us, therefore, to instruct him in 
how to seekand what to find. As far as my ex- 
perience goes, which is not inconsiderable, I 
have found no class so desirous of obtaining 
information on the subjects under considera- 
tion as working men. What we have to 
teach them is that the objects they discover 
possess an interest far beyond their pecu- 
niary value. Thus, in course of time, /rag- 
menis of ancient remains which they regard 
as worthless, and which to us are invaluable 
evidence, they learn to respect and preserve. 
The success which attended my own re- 
searches for so many years at Sittingbourne 
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was mainly due to the above system of edu- 
cation. It was my custom to give Saturday- 
afternoon addresses in my private museum 
to the workmen who had helped in any 
archeological work in the field. By this 
means a multitude of men became acquainted 
with the nature of the remains they had 
seen me disinter, or had exhumed them- 
selves. Those gatherings were an intense 
pleasure to me, and I trust profitable to 
them. 

Once a year a grand invitation conver- 
sazione should be given in the museum to 
the upper and middle classes, when the 
ordinary attractions should be supplemented 
with loan exhibitions of special interest. An 
array of microscopes would also form a use- 
ful feature of the entertainment. 

By means of such gatherings, public in- 
terest in the institution is continually kept 
alive, and people are unconsciously led to 
feel that they have an individual connection 
with it. 

Where libraries are attached to museums, 
it is of the first importance that the books of 
reference be kept in a separate room, so that 
students may work undisturbed. 

I recommended this course to the founder 
of the new wing at the Maidstone Museum, 
and it has been adopted, with the most 
beneficial results. 

General Pitt-Rivers has shown in his inte- 
resting museum at Farnham, Dorset, what 
models can do towards illustrating the anti- 
quities of a district. Camps, tumuli, enclosed 
settlements, etc., in miniature, may there be 
seen, copied from the originals with scrupu- 
lous care, while in the cases around are the 
objects obtained from them during their 
exploration. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the cost 
of making accurate models is very great, and 
could only be carried out where wealth is 
at command. At the same time, the import- 
ance of such a work must not be overlooked, 
and cannot be over-estimated. 

It would be extremely helpful to the com- 
mittee of any local museum, if contemplating 
remodelling their own, to pay a visit to 
Farnham. 

Nothing need be said on the present occa- 
sion as to the arrangement of collections, 
except that every section should be placed 


with the most strict regard to chronological 
order. 

A good catalogue, illustrated, is, of course, 
a desideratum, but this is perhaps too great 
an outlay to expect everywhere. 

In making these suggestions for the con- 
sideration of the Congress, I am fully aware 
that it is treading upon delicate ground to 
approach corporate bodies upon the subject ; 
but I feel that it could be done in sucha 
way that it would not be regarded as inter- 
ference or presumption, and if, perchance, 
the idea met with favour, incalculable good 
would spring from it. 

In conclusion, I would say that success 
cannot be achieved in the formation of a 
local museum unless a sum of money is 
available for the purchase of fossils, anti- 
quities, and a host of other objects which find 
their way into workmen’s hands, 

A curator should have the power to spend 
a limited amount every year in purchases 
and largess, so that, when the news of a dis- 
covery reaches him, he may go at once to 
the site, and close a bargain forthwith, with- 
out waiting for the decision of a committee. 
Any hesitation generally ends in things going 
elsewhere, or the price being raised ten- 
fold. 

The sum granted need not be large, and 
might not be required every year. As oppor- 
tunities offer, a curator ought to be permitted 
at regular intervals to visit the sites where 
excavations are going on, in order that he 
may keep in touch with the whole of the 
workmen engaged in a given locality. A 
little enlightening conversation with them 
from time to time, combined with useful 
hints in the event of anything being found, 
is certain to produce excellent results. They 
become interested in you, and you in them, 
and when this feeling is established, nothing 
tends more to the success of a local collec- 
tion. 

Again, a curator or some qualified person 
should be empowered to decline offers of 
articles which are not required ; but this is a 
matter which mainly rests with the public, 
and one that they would do well to consider. 
There are museums, or departments in them, 
where certain objects would be welcomed, 
and if a little discretion were exercised on 
the part of intending donors, our provincial 
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museums would not be encumbered with 
bulky collections of miscellaneous curiosities 
which entirely frustrate any attempt on the 
part of their managers to make them some- 
what of a local character. 

The subject which I have been privileged 
to bring before you is one in which I take 
the deepest interest, and I now leave it in 
your hands, if you should so desire, to mould 
into satisfactory form what I have very im- 
perfectly designed. 


Ser 
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THE RoyaL ACADEMY. 


ONSCIENTIOUS, painstaking, care- 
ful work there may be in abund- 
ance, but a very high standard of 
excellence cannot fairly be ex- 

pected in a gallery of more than 3,000 pic- 
tures, representing the chief art work of the 
year, as submitted to, and judged by, an 
academical jury. We-shall be much sur- 
prised if this year’s exhibition is even voted 
a “popular” one; there are few “story-pic- 
tures,” and fewer important portraits. The 
best-known names are either absent alto- 
gether, or represented by small or unimpor- 
tant works. As regards the particular in- 
terest of this magazine, there are but few 
pictures that directly or indirectly concern 
the antiquary; a little picture of Lincoln 
cloister by Marian Logsdail is one of the 
only architectural bits for him to note. 

The two pictures which seem to attract 
most visitors are Calderon’s large historical 
scene, and John Collier’s ‘ Czesar Borgia.” 
The former represents Elizabeth Woodville, 
in sanctuary in Westminster, parting with 
her son, the littke Duke of York, who has 
been sent for to attend his brother’s coro- 
nation. The scene is in the Jerusalem 
Chamber, and the mother, in an agony of 
anxious fear, is saying (according to the 
account given by Sir Thomas More): “ Fare- 
well, mine own sweet son; the Almighty be 
thy protector! Let me kiss thee once more 
before we part, for God knows when we 





shall kiss again.” All the details of the cos- 
tumes are thoroughly in accord with the 
period represented. 

Mr. Collier’s picture, which, like Mr. 
Calderon’s, hardly avoids the reproach of 
staginess, is interesting as a study of expres- 
sion. A young man is at the Pope’s table, 
on the side nearest the spectator. Opposite 
the cunning old ecclesiastic watches him 
under his eyebrows, fox-like and cruel, while 
he is offered a glass of wine, evidently 
poisoned. One is interested in noticing, as 
a detail, the elaborate decoration on the wall 
—a fine bold pattern similar to that now at 
Chenonceaux, and put there by Catherine 
de Medici. 

The President sends a Biblical picture, 
representing the end of the terrible story of 
Rizpah—an uncomfortable piece of composi- 
tion. One feels that he is more at home in 
the two charming single figures he sends: 
(14) “ Farewell,” and (295) ‘The Frigi- 
darium”; in the portrait heads, “ Atalanta” 
(112), and “Corinna of Tanagra” (224); 
and in the delicious little picture called 
“Hit,” a study of two nude figures, a man 
and a boy, the former teaching the other, 
as David did Israel, “the use of the bow.” 
The period, we presume, is prehistoric ; and 
if so, how about the curved shape of the 
bow? 

Sir John Millais’ “Girlhood of St. 
Theresa” we should have imagined an in- 
spiring subject, “ the little girl walking 
forth one morning,” as George Eliot speaks 
of her, “hand in hand with her still smaller 
brother, to go and seek martyrdom in the 
country of the Moors”; but Sir John’s con- 
ception is most unsatisfactory, and his paint- 
ing contemptible. The sky and _land- 
scape look like the effort of some bad and 
hurried scene-painter. There is a large 
Briton Riviere, a rather ghastly study of 
dead lions; while Mr. Nettleship shows also 
his knowledge of animal life in a picture 
called “ Rich Spoil” (106)—a panther carry- 
ing a dead peacock over fallen trees in a 
swampy jungle. Mr. Waterhouse sends a 
cold, but in many ways beautiful, illus- 
tration of Keat’s “La Belle Dame sans 
Merci.” 

By far the most important portrait is in 
the first room—NMr. Sargent’s “‘ Lady Agnew,” 
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one of his virile harmonious compositions, 
where every touch of the brush speaks with 
perfect expression. Mr. Alma ‘Tadema’s 
head of Dr. Joachim is interesting, as being 
so far superior to what one had looked for in 
a portrait by him ; but it fails in giving ex- 
pression to the breadth and power of the 
musician’s face ; in treatment and in size it 
seems to lack understanding of the subject. 
There is a dull but clever “ Portrait of a 
Lady” in black, with white lace, holding a 
fan, by Mr. Stanhope Forbes. Sir John 
Millais sends a portrait of Mr. John Hare, 
we charitably suppose in some “character,” 
for it is not like the Mr. Hare we know off 
the stage. ‘There is a Romney-like portrait 
of Mrs. Horatio Love by Mr. Seymour 
Lucas, who is seen to better advantage in 
his painting of “ Philip II. in the Escurial,” 
which cost him so long an illness, from 
which we are glad to find he is now re- 
covered. Mr. Herkomer’s best portrait is 
that of the Duke of Devonshire. 

In conclusion, we may remark that, in the 
midst of the vulgarity which is rampant all 
round, it is refreshing to find two admirable 
studies by Mr. George Clausen, (57) “A 
Cottage Girl,” and (923) “ Evening Song,” 
the latter, in its realization of the power and 
effect of sunlight, an admirable contrast to 
Mr. Frank Bramley’s “After Fifty Years ” 
in the next room. These two pictures, in 
our opinion, would, in fact, justify a second 
visit to the Academy; but one is almost 
tempted, after a first view, to decline any 
further acquaintance with the 3,000 selected 
“pictures of the year.” 


New GALLERY. 


There is one picture in the New Gallery 
which arrests notice at once, and has the 
most unusual merit of being attractive equally 
to the exacting critic and to the casual 
spectator, and that is Mr. Sargent’s excellent 
portrait in the north room of Mrs. Hugh 
Hammersley (128). We overheard one old 
gentleman, who was examining this picture 
with evident appreciation, say to his com- 
panion: “Hush! she’s going to speak.” 
It is a most daring conception, the lady’s 
dress being of a magenta or vivid purple that 
unfortunately kills every other picture in the 
room ; but it is an unusual thing to be able 








to speak of so startling a conception as 
nothing but admirable ; and the painting has 
all Mr. Sargent’s excellencies, being rapid, 
true, and the result of absolute knowledge 
of colour, form, and effect. Mr. Sargent has 
given us the picture of the year. He has 
another portrait (177) in the same room—of 
Mrs. George Lewis, but it is spoilt by a 
tantalizing curtain in the background, which 
resolves itself at a distance into a gigantic 
face—a suggestion of an awful “ spirit-photo- 
graph !” 

Portraits are much to the fore. Mr. 
Hacker has one of a child (39), detestable 
in colour and terribly theatrical. It would 
be interesting to compare his method with 
Mr. Sargent’s, and to notice the difference 
between the facility which is the result 
of cleverness and is of the nature of a trick, 
and the ease which is born of perfect control, 
perception, and study. But there are many 
worse portraits in this gallery, we are sorry 
to say, than Mr. Hacker’s. The most notice- 
able for their good or bad qualities are Mr. 
Jacomb-Hood’s ‘Master Roger Thynne” 
(7), an unconventional and hardly-finished 
study of a little boy ata door; Mr. Sydney 
Hall’s “ Mr. Gladstone reading the lessons 
in Hawarden Church,” which formed recently 
a supplement to the Graphic ; Mr. Collier's 
“ Sir John Lubbock ” (4) ; Mr. Harris Brown’s 
“Canon Mason” (89); Mr. Herkomer’s 
“Jock and Charlie” (92), two rosy-cheeked, 
round-faced lads in red-brown kilts in an 
Orchardson-coloured autumn wood; Mr. 
Hartley’s “Lord Rosebery’s Two Boys” in 
gray (188); Sir Arthur Clay’s ‘Canon 
Ainger”; and Mr. Shannon’s “Miss Ken- 
nedy ” (137) painted for Newnham College. 
Mr. Richmond’s “ Maid of Athens” seems 
to be a portrait also; but itis merely a study, 
and has little other interest. 

The best landscape is a fine representation 
by Mr. Buxton Knight of “ The Long Walk 
with Windsor and Eton” (88). Mr. Knight 
has taken what we may call the “ Park” in 
contradistinction to the “ Forest” aspect of 
the Long Walk. He sees the trees in orderly 
rank and dignity on either side of the straight 
road that leads to the castle in the distance. 
He is impressed by the great rolling masses 
of green in the foreground, and by the 
tumbling clouds in the sky. His picture is 
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no mere copy of a beautiful view ; he has 
felt the poetry of the scene, and reproduced 
its effect on his mind. Here is more than a 
painted landscape ; here is a work of art. 
Near Mr. Knight’s is an in-many-ways 
beautiful moonlight scene by Mr. Edward 
Stott (91). A girl is driving the cows from 
one pasture to another, and the glowing 
moon has just risen above the field. In the 
north room there is a seascape by Mr. 
Macallum, in which there is much life and 
movement, though the picture itself is not 
altogether satisfactory; and in the south 
room a curiously Scotch view of Venice 
(205) by Mr. Macwhirter. We should notice 
among the studies of Nature Mr. Nettleship’s 
huge “ Battle Royal” (157), a contest between 
atigeranda(?) python. One has to mention, 
lastly, works of imagination. And there is 
a sacred picture by Mr. Kennedy (146), 
which must be classed in this category. It 
represents “Cain’s First Crime”—the infant 
Cain, on an antediluvian river-bank, offering 
a young lizard or crocodile—it is difficult to 
say which—to a large crane, while the baby 
Abel protests against this anti- vegetarian 
act! Another sacred picture, which produces 
the effect of some weird and solemn dream, 
is Mr. Brangwyn’s “ Gold, Frankincense, and 
Myrrh” (233). As for works of pure imagina- 
tion, if we may take a metaphor suggested by 
a charming design of Mr. Battens (184), Mr. 
Burne-Jones and Mr. Watts naturally outrun 
all competitors. The former, taking his 
romantic subject from a poem by his Socialist 
friend Mr. William Morris, shows, in two 
oblong pictures, ‘‘The Pilgrim at the Gate 
of Idleness” (64), and “The Heart of the 
Rose” (66). No one can give us such 
glowing depth of colour as Mr. Jones, 
even if his creatures live in a strange woe- 
begone world, and his subjects lack interest. 
Mr. Watts, on the contrary, is always full of 
meaning. His pictures are almost invariably 
allegories, and full of suggestiveness. His 
“Open Door” shows us a girl in the act of 
unfastening a gate which leads out into a 
stormy scene of tempest and sea, while at 
her side are flowers and butterflies. In 
“Neptune’s Horses” (78) the breaking waves 
take the vague shapes of horses’ heads—a 
quaint idea, admirably expressed. Mr. 
Walter Crane, who takes the same subject, 


succeeds less well through his over-definite- 
ness. Mr. Crane is a charming artist, and 
his horses are very beautiful ; but Mr. Watts’s 
is a great picture, while his is a piece of 
decoration, pure and simple. 

Other pictures of this kind worth noticing 
are Mr. Strudwick’s “Love rules the Day” 
(19), and Mr. Gere’s Holman - Hunt-like 
“Saint George.” The meaning of Mr. 
Macgregor’s “The Spirit of Life” (170) is 


beyond us. 


A forgotten Saint. 
By REv. CANON Woop, D.D. 


(Continued from vol. xxVii., p. 207.) 
onatiillaeins 
Part II. 

E will now return to Lydgate’s poem, 
and see what features of interest 
it possesses, and what further light 
it may throw on our inquiry, act- 

ing, as he says himself with regard to his 

authorities, 
Off the trouthe gadren out the corn 
And voide the chaff of prolixite. 

We may omit, therefore, his invocations to 

St. Edmund, curiously interwoven with clas- 

sical allusions in the fashion of the day, and 

proceed to the narrative. 

Our Saint’s parentage is thus described : 

To Kyng Offa Fremund was sone and hayr, 

Regnyng in Mershlond,* the story berth witnesse, 

His moodir Botild, riht goodly and riht fayr, 

And a woman of great parfihtnesse, 

Longe bareyn, the story doth expresse ; 

And she was suster and lik in many a thyng 

Unto seyn Edmund the holy glorious kyng. 

Then follows the strange account of his 
birth, miraculously foretold by a child of 
three days old, named Thoua, whose father 
Aldare dwelt in “a small village” in that 
“prouynce.” <A rainbow was to show itself 
above the royal palace for nine days at the 
time of his birth. His name was to be Fre- 
mund. He was to convert his father and 
mother (this would seem to be derived from 
some other legend than that which makes 
Botilde sister to the martyred Edmund), he 
was to heal the sick, and to be “kyng, 





* Mercia. 


or 
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martyr, and virgine.” When the wonderful 
infant had finished, 

He gan requere with cryeing manyfold 

As alle folkes myhte heere and se, 
that he might himself be baptized, and then 
immediately expired. 

Strange to say, there is a curious parallel 
to this in a certain child-saint named Rum- 
oalde or Rumbold, said to have been born 
at King’s Sutton (about eight miles from 
Cropredy) in A.D. 662. He, too, only lived 
for three days, but found time apparently to 
preach a sermon at Braceleam (Brackley), 
whither his body was translated in 663 by 
Bishop Widerinus. Next year it was again 
removed to Buccingaham, where his shrine 
was long frequented by pilgrims. His holy 
well at Astrop—a chalybeate spring—was 
visited by patients up to the end of the last 
century. 

Fremund, in his turn, is baptized by 
Bishop Oswy, brings his father and mother 
(as had been foretold) to the Christian faith, 
and numbers of their subjects 

Converted from ydolatrye, 
and when 
His ffadir Offa feeble wex from age, 


was crowned King of Mercia. As, however, 
we have seen in the shorter form of the 
legend, he lays down the crown, 

Forsook the world and al his regioun, 

And took his waye toward Carlioun,* 
accompanied by two priests—Burchard, and 
another not named by Lydgate, but whom 
Leland calls Edbrith. 

We must pause here to point out a further 
complication of the legend. For Father 
Cressy, as he called himself (his real name 
was Hugh Paulin), who wrote in Charles II.’s 
reign a Church History of Brittany, states 
that Fremund was not the son of Offa at all, 
but of “a Duke of the East Saxons” named 
Algar, and his wife Thova. Here we have 
the names of the father of the prophet-infant 
and that of the child himself transferred to 
the father and mother of Fremund. What 
authority Cressy followed it is impossible to 
say. It may be, however, that this is the 
core of the legend, and that better-known 
names and localities were substituted, as was 
often the case, in later times. 


* Caerleon on the Wye. 


Meanwhile Fremund, according to Lyd- 

gate, with his two companions, 
On the se-syde a litil barge he took, 
and, after being driven about for five days, 
came ashore at “ Ilefaye,” 
to wikked spiritis a place convenable 
Lyk a desert off ffolk inhabitable. 
Here he lives for seven years without 
“sruchchyng nor feyntise,” till his father 
Offa, who, it will be remembered, was St. 
Edmund’s brother-in-law, sends in quest of 
him 
too and twenty massageris notable 

that he might lead his people against the 
Danish invaders under Ungwar and Ubba, 
after the martyrdom of his uncle Edmund. 
Fremund is unwilling at first, but at last he 

Caste in his herte and peised thynges thre : 

His ffadres mescheff, the Danys cruelte, 

And cheff off alle he dradde for his partie 

Lyst newe Intrusioun brouhte in ydolatrie. 
He therefore returns with the embassy, and, 
rejecting with scorn the offer of Ungwar to 
be confirmed in his kingdom on condition of 
apostatizing, attacks and routs the foe, his 
twenty-four followers appearing to the Danes 
24,000 in number. 

Then comes the martyrdom. For, as Fre- 
mund kneels to thank God for his victory, 
“Duke Oswy smet off his hed.” But the 
martyr’s blood, spirting into Oswy’s face, 

brent him so sore that he fyl in rage, 
and he entreats forgiveness : 
O blissyd martyr, rewe on my trespace 
That kan no refut but fle to the for grace. 
Fremund does not seem to distrust so sudden 
a repentance, and the head uprears itself, 
and gives the murderer “absolucioun.” This 
done, the saint’s body stood up, and, taking 
the head in his hands, walked off from 
*“*Radforde,” the scene of the battle, to a 
place between “Whittone” and “Harborugh.” 
Here he touched the ground with his sword, 
and a spring burst forth, in which 
He wessh a-way the blood that was so red 
Which down distilled from his hooly hed, 
and immediately expired. Oswy and others 


Took up the body and the holy hed, 

And to Offcherche Fremund they haue born, 
With his sherte closyd stronge in led, 

And with deuocioun dilligence and dreed 
Withynne an Arche a-twixe two pillerys 

They mured him up, where he lay many yerys, 
Wrouhte myracles and many sondry signes. 
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In course of time 
thre virgynes 

Which that hadde dyvers Infirmytes ; 
one called Elffieda, who was dumb, the 
second Thoua (Thoua again !—there seems 
to be a strange want of variety in names !), 

the cely poore wyht 

Potagre was, myhte not stonde up ryht ; 
and the third Bryhteba, suffering from deaf- 
ness, 

Thouh alle these thre were seueryd fer assonder, 
were visited by the same dream, bidding 
them go 

Toward Offcherche, which is a kouth town 

In Warwyk-shire, 
in search of Fremund’s grave, which should 
be revealed to them by a miraculous bright- 
ness of the sky. 

To Offcherche accordingly they are led, 
and, having been healed of their infir- 
mities, were bidden by the “aungel” of the 
dream 

To take the body and the hooly hed, 
And karye it with hem out off the cas off led. 

We are now brought by the legend to the 
locality which has more especial interest for 
us at Cropredy, for 

As the story doth in ordre telle, 

These thre virgynes retourned been ageyn, 

Kam to a ryuer that namyd was Charwelle, 

And faste-by they fond a ful fayr pleyn. 

And for they wolde no thyng were in veyn, 

For the hooly martir off Alabawstre whit 

They dyde ordeyne a toumbe off gret delit. 

* x ca * * 

In which toumbe they haue fully purposid 

That the body of Fremund shal be closid. 

And on this pleyn passing-fair to seene 

Be-side this ryuer, because it drouh to nyht, 

They took a yerde off salwh with leuys greene, 

Markyng the place and set it ther vpryht. 

And toward morwe whan the day was lyht, 

They kam ageyn, anoon as they aroos, 

To burye the body holdyng ther purpoos. 

Bvt they fond nouther the body nor the ston, 

Nor no tokne ther-off koude see, 

Saue the yerde, left there whan they were gon, 

Was growe that nyht into a large tre. 
The holy body, having thus mysteriously dis- 
appeared, did not altogether lose its benefi- 
cent power, for ‘‘the pleyne that was aloffte ” 
(ze. above the saint) was so plenteous of 
flowers and pasture, and its “‘ gras and herbes 
holsom ” showed such power “ syk beestis to 
recure,” that it was held in reverence by all 
who dwelt near. 

VOL, XXVII, 


At length the time came for the Invention 
of the saint. A certain pilgrim named Edel- 
bert, while praying at the Holy Sepulchre, 
is three times directed in a dream to haste 
homeward 

Toward the ryuer that callid is Charwelle, 


and under a large willow-tree he should find 
the saint’s body. Additional signs were 
given him of the place, for (like A‘neas and 
his men) he was to find “a mylk-whit 
sowhe” 

With yonge pigges in noumbre ful threttene, 


and, in a chapel hard by, “notable preestis 
fyue.” Edelbert’s incredulity is reproved by 
the angel of the dream, who pulls his arm out 
of joint by way of punishment, and he starts 
on his journey for England. But first he 
makes to Rome, 

ther to receyue ful absolucioun 

Be Criste’s vyker, 

who gives him letters testimonial and bulls 
to speed his purpose. Edelbert finds the 
place, has his arm restored, recognises 

The sowhe, the piggis,—god lyst so provyde, — 

And preestis fyue dwellyng ther-be-syde. 

He presents his bulls to the “ Bysshop off 
the diocyse” 
Called Byrynus ; which:in goodly wyse 
Assented is to his translacioun, 
Took certyn prelatis off Religioun, 
And by the Popis ful auctoryte 
Translatyd hym to Dunstaple, ye may se. 

Here, as might have been expected, the 
saint wrought many miracles, no doubt to 
the great satisfaction of the Prior and the 
glory of the house. Accordingly, in Morin’s 
Chronicles of Dunstable, we find in A.D. 1210, 
about three years after this last transla- 
tion, and the dedication of an altar in his 
name : 

“Circa Pascha in ecclesia de Dunstaple 
Dei et beati Frehemundi Regis et Martyris 
miracula a Deo crebuerunt, quod longe et 
lateque diffusa est fama et multiplicate sunt 
in populo gratiarum actiones.” 

One other entry occurs in the chronicles 
of the priory, and that a curious, not to say 
prosaic, one. The brethren record, in 1275, 
that they helped themselves to roos. from 
the offerings at his shrine for the purpose of 
buying oats ! 

The above account of St. Fremund, 
lengthy as it is, makes no mention of his 
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intermediate translation from the “ ecclesia 
S. Sacerdotum” to “ Redic,” wherever 
that may be. The fuller legend, which in 
this particular part Lydgate seems to have 
abridged, makes the first translation from 
Offchurch to the place ‘between Charwell 
and Bradmere” take place sixty-six years 


jecture ; the third (from ‘“ Redic” to Dun. 
stable) is in 1207. 

It remains to identify the places mentioned 
in the legend. 

Offchurch, in Warwickshire, on the Roman 
Fossway, about thirteen miles north-west of 
Cropredy, is said traditionally to have been 
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only after his death. Here there was a 
chapel, and from here, after the relics had 
been rediscovered “in loco quo confluunt 
Charwell et Brademere,” they were again 
moved, together with those of the “holy 
Priests,” his companions, to “ Redic,” where 
Adelbert builds a church over them. The 
date of this second translation is left to con- 


the site of a palace of King Offa, and the 
place of his burial. An old stone coffin in 
the churchyard is believed by the inhabitants 
to have been his. The church itself dates 
from the eleventh century. Here, according 
to the legend, it would appear that Fremund 
was born. Why, when he sought a hermit’s 
life, he should have traveiled so far as Caer- 
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leon on Usk we need not inquire, nor 
whether the narrator had the islands of 
Steep Holme and Flat Holme in the Bristol 
Channel in his mind when he wrote of the 
mysterious “Ylefaye.” Here, however, he 
is found, and from here returns to the scene 
of the battle with the Danes, at Radford on 
the Leam, about a mile south-west from Off- 
church. Whitton I cannot identify. Har- 
bury is a station on the Great Western line, 
ten miles north-west of Cropredy, and about 
four or five miles south-east of Radford. The 
body is apparently ‘“‘mured up” between two 
pillars in the church at Offchurch, and after- 
wards translated from this “kouth toun in 
Warwyk-shire ” to “a ful fayr playn” by the 
Cherwell. This, the site of the second inter- 
ment and the subsequent discovery ‘‘ between 
Charwell and Bradmere,” I take to be the 
manor of Prescote, in after-times the home 
of the Danvers. Here was the chapel with 
the “preestis fyue dwellyng ther-besyde” 
discovered by Edelbert (the Adelbert of 
Leland), and from here Edelbert carried, 
not only St. Fremund’s relics, but those of 
the “Holy Priests,” his companions, to 
“ Redic.” 

It will be remembered that Gorstelow 
mentions his own house at Prescote (z.¢., 
“Priest-cote”) as having probably been a 
religious house, and having a chapel and 
altar, and its situation could hardly be better 
described than as “in loco quo confluunt 
Charwelle et Brademere,” for a little brook, 
at present nameless, but flowing from a place 
still called Broadmoor, and passing under 
“Broadmoor Bridge,” enters the Cherwell 
two hundred yards below the present manor- 
house. I imagine that in former times, 
when the country was not drained, what is 
now called the “moor” was really the 
“mere.” In wet seasons the little valley is 
still filled with water, and has the appearance 
of a lake. 

Another interesting point remains to be 
noticed. The scene of Fremund’s victory 
over the Danes is, as we have seen, fixed by 
some of the chroniclers at Radford, perhaps 
from its proximity to Offchurch, which seems 
inseparably connected with the story. But 
in the Latin metrical version “ Wydford ” is 
the name given, with “ Radford” as a various 
reading. It is worth noting that about seven 


miles higher up the Cherwell than Prescote 
is a village called Woodford, and about three 
miles from Prescote, also on the Cherwell, is 
an ancient battle-field called ‘‘ Danesmoor,” 
so called, it is believed, from these dreaded 
invaders, and the scene of another sanguinary 
struggle in after times during the Wars of 
the Roses. 

We have brought Fremund’s relics and 
those of his companions to “ Redic.” May 
not ‘‘ Redic”” be—nay, is it not almost cer- 
tainly—the latter part of Crop-redy or Crop- 
Redie? The word is obviously Celtic, and 
the difficulty which Saxons have always 
found, and find still, in spelling its unfamiliar 
sound is witnessed to, not only by an infinite 


variety of renderings in former times, but. 


also by the fact that I have accumulated 
one hundred and four different forms of the 
name in letters addressed to myself during 
the last few years. 

Here, then, if my conjecture be true, above 
the Cherwell Ford, Adelbert built the first 
church on a little rising ground close to the 
river, and here Fremund and the holy priests, 
his companions, rested, and doubtless had a 
shrine erected over them, which, like that 
of St. Romoald, would be visited by pilgrims 
from far and near. 

Hence, if I am not mistaken, came the 
danger. For relics were not only a very 
blessed property, but a very profitable one. 
William of Malmesbury boasts that “the 
whole island is so resplendent with such 
great relics of native saints that you can 
scarce pass a village of any note without 
hearing the name of some new saint,”* and, 
at the very time to which we have come— 
the beginning of the thirteenth century—so 
great a prelate as St. Hugh of Lincolnf was 
not very scrupulous as to the way in which 
he obtained them. 

We need not, then, be surprised to find 
that St. Fremund was too precious a posses- 
sion to be left in the charge of the poor 
Vicar of Cropredy. When his kinsman, St. 
Edmund, was contributing to the glory of 


* De G. R. Ang., iii. 245. ; 

+ See in his life (Perry, p. 301) how he bit off with 

his teeth a fragment of one of the reputed bones of 

St. Mary Magdalen at Fescamp, and how at Peter- 

borough he contrived to cut off for himself a tendon 
of the arm of St. Oswald. 
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Bury, it was only natural that some great 
religious house should covet and desire 
other men’s goods. What wonder, then, 
that Prior Richard of Dunstable, who, in 
1206, had been constituted by the papal 
legate visitor of “all men in Religion” in 
the see of Lincoln, with the exception of 
Templars, Hospitallers, Cistercians, and Pre- 
monstratensians, should, in the course of a 
visit to neighbouring Houses, be led to desire 
to transfer St. Fremund’s relics to the new 
Priory of Dunstable? That they were so 
translated about this time we have already 
seen, and that the Prior’s expectations were 
abundantly realized. Whether Cropredy 
obtained any compensation for the loss, 
whether the whole of the saint was moved, 
or (as was often the case) he was broken 
up, whether the “Sancti Presbyteri” were 
also appropriated, will never, perhaps, be 
known. 

It seems probable, however, since there is 
no mention to the contrary, that his com- 
panions, at al] events, were allowed to re- 
main, and still enjoy their quiet resting-place 
by the little riverside. St. Fremund also, I 
think, must, in part, have remained. Other- 
wise, his ‘chapel in Cropredy ” would hardly 
have been spoken of by Dame Ann Danvers 
in 1539, or have had “ten ewes” bequeathed 
to it. This, then, was the “chapel where 
his shrine is situated,” towards the repair of 
which her father-in-law, Richard Danvers, 
had contributed in 1488. 

All traces of the shrine that might be 
identified with any certainty have long since 
disappeared in the clean sweep of such sculp- 
tures in this fine old church. A crocketed 
pinnacle from a tomb carved in Purbeck 
marble remains in a room above the vestry, 
and a mutilated alabaster image from the 
church, which came into the possession of a 
local antiquary some forty years ago, may be 
seen in a niche outside the porch of Horley 
Church. 

The shrine has gone, but there are good 
reasons for supposing that “St. Fremund’s 
Chapel” may be identified with what is now 
called the chapel of Prescot ; still, therefore, 
retaining the name of the “Sancti Pres- 
byteri.” And the problem with which we 
started has been solved, for we have seen 
why the Danvers family had so great an in- 


terest in their tutelary saint, and what was 
the connection of Fremund with the church 
of Cropredy. 

_ It may be asked, What is the worth of 
the legend which we have been investigat- 
ing? 

This is a difficult question to answer. 
Traditions of so great antiquity as this, 
handed down by word of mouth for long 
years, afterwards became so overlaid, in an 
uncritical and credulous age, with new accre- 
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CHAPEL OF ST, FREMUND, CROPREDY CHURCH. 
(From a Photograph by E. Welburn.) 


tions, and successive story-tellers were so dis- 
posed to adapt their details to suit persons 
and places with which they were familiar, 
that, apart entirely from the miraculous 
features in them, we find it impossible to 


separate the true from the false. The legend 
of King Edmund is a good illustration of 
this. So is the story of St. Kenelm, who 
himself is said to have been a great-grandson 
of Offa. 

In Edmund’s legend, as in Fremund’s, we 
have the amputated head speaking, and in 
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all three the relics revealed by a heavenly 


interposition. We need not pursue the 
parallel. ‘That some young Christian prince, 
who had distinguished himself in the terrible 
internecine struggle with the savage and 
pagan Danes, was afterwards cruelly mur- 
dered, and that, being naturally reputed a 
saint (formal canonization was a later de- 
velopment), his body was reverenced and 
believed to work miraculous cures ; that his 
shrine was long the principal attraction of 
the church by the Cherwell, not far from 
which he had lived and died ; that his body, 
like that of so many other saints, became a 
desirable acquisition ; that an altar was dedi- 
cated in his name at Dunstable, and that an 
ancient family in Oxfordshire had a special 
and touching devotion to his memory and 
interposition—that is all! 





ERRATUM.—On p. 206, rst column, 7th 
for 


line from bottom, “in siclits” read 


“ instdits.” 





By EMMA ELIZABETH THOYTs. 
(Continued from p. 195, vol. xxvii.) 
-=> 


<7 m1. curious customs and traditions 
rank under the general name of 
folklore, and perhaps there is no 
more curiously interesting subject 
than that of country games. 

As a county, Berkshire is very much 
modernized. The people, although preserv- 
ing their characteristics, have greater oppor- 
tunities of intercourse, and therefore the 
old legends and customs have, to a great 
measure, died out, more than is the case 
in primitive neighbourhoods in remoter parts 
of England. 

The subject of village games has never 
met with the attention it deserves. (ine 
remarkable thing is that these rhymes and 
games are universally known, yet there is no 
printed source from whence they are taken, 
for they are handed down orally from one 
generation to another.* 

* Since writing the above, I hear that a book of 
these games is in the press, collected by Mrs. Gomme, 
wife of Mr. G. L. Gomme, whose works are so 
deservedly popular. 








Nor is it only in England that they are to 
be found. Even as far north as the Orkney 
Islands similar games are played, and in the 
Welsh language some of them exist, which 
fact is extremely curious, for the question 
naturally arises whether they are contem- 
porary in both languages, or which is the 
original. 

Scotch, Welsh, and English are three such 
totally distinct nations, yet in all of them the 
children play similar games; besides, in 
England alone many different races are com- 
bined, and although the English are spoken 
of as a nation, they are, ethnologically speak- 
ing, an admixture of nationalities Celtic and 
Latin in origin. 

One theory as to these games is that they 
were the May-day sports of our ancestors, 
played by the young men and maids at the 
village feasts or fairs, this idea arising from 
the fact that love and lovers, marriage and 
dowry, are the leading motives in each game. 
If this is their origin, it is still more remark- 
able to find them so universally scattered 
and widely known. 

A hundred years ago education was at a 
very low ebb. ‘The village child, if taught 
at all (which depended upon the bounty 
either of the squire or parson), merely learnt 
to read, write, and sew for the first ten years 
of life, after which age they had generally to 
begin to work for their living, the girls as 
maids of all work, and the boys on the farm. 

Now, children with such limited knowledge 
as was accorded to them, had not the faintest 
idea of what geography meant; indeed, to 
this day, if you ask an old labourer the way 
to some neighbouring place, it is rare to 
meet with one able to direct you farther 
than the next parish, but usually the nearest 
public-house is the only place he can tell 
you. Where, then, could these children 
learn games such as “The Old Woman 
from Cumberland,” or ‘‘ Sheep, Sheep, come 
Home, for Wolf has gone to Devonshire”? 
These places were as foreign to them as 
India or Japan. 

GAME 8.—SHEEP, SHEEP, COME HOME. 

Sheep, sheep, come home. 
Afraid. 
What are you afraid of? 
olf. 
Wolf is gone to Devonshire, 
And will not be back for seven years, 
So sheep, sheep, come home. 
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The shepherd endeavours to drive home his 
unruly flock, while the wolf pursues and 
catches as many as he can. 


GAME 9.—A Pretty LITTLE GIRL. 


See what a pretty little girl of mine ! 
She brought me many a bottle of wine ; 
A bottle of wine, and a guinea, too— 
See what my little girl can do. 

Down on the carpet she shall kneel, 
While the grass grows in the field ; 
Stand upright upon your feet, 

Choose the one you love so sweet. 

Now you're married I wish you joy, 
First a girl and then a boy ; 

Seven years after a son and a daughter— 
Kiss your bride and come out of the ring. 


Danced to the same air as “ Poor Mary,” 
and in the same way. 


GAME 10.—WINNY, WINNY, WEE. 


Winny, winny, wee, 
When I come I will give you a cup of tea. 


This is a kind of “ puss in the corner.” 


GAME 11.—Rosy APPLE. 


Rosy apple, lemon, and pear, 

A bunch of roses she shall wear, 
Gold and silver by her side, 
Who shall be her fairy bride ? 
Take her by her lily-white hand, 
Lead her over the water, 

Give her kisses one, two, three, 
Mrs. ——’s daughter. 


This game, and the one beginning, “See 
what a pretty little girl of mine,” are both 
sung to the same air. 
GaME 12.—PooR Mary. 
The next two games are very similar, one 
child sitting on the ground, while the rest 


dance round in a ring. In every game I 
remark the fact that there are two chief 
characters—the lover and his lass: 


Poor Mary sits a- weeping, a-weeping, a-weeping ; ; 

Poor Mary sits a-weeping, on a bright summer’s day. 

Pray tell me what you are weeping for, weeping for, 
weeping for ; 

Pray tell me what you are weeping for, on a bright 
summer’s day. 

I’m weeping for a sweetheart, a sweetheart, a sweet- 
heart ; 

—s weeping for a sweetheart, on a bright summer’s 

ay 

test Mary’ s got a shepherd’s cross, a shepherd’s 
cross, a shepherd’ S CFOSS 3 

Poor Mary’s got a shepherd’s cross, on a bright sum- 
mer’s day. 


The tune of this is the same as “ The Three 
Dukes ” (Game 7). 


I give these verses exactly as the children 
sing them, but it appears to me that the end 
of the lines are either imperfect, or that in 
some way part has been forgotten and left 
out. The “shepherd’s cross” puzzles me as 
to its meaning. 


GAME 13.—THE LADY ON THE Mountain. 
This is played like the last game : 


There stands a lady on the mountain, 

Who she is I do not know. 

Oh, she wants such gold and silver ! 

Oh, she wants such a nice young man ! 

Now you’re married I wish you joy, 

First a girl and then a boy ; 

Seven years after a son and a daughter — 

Kiss your bride and come out of the ring. 
This last stanza is a favourite, for it appears 
in several games. This game appears to be 
a fragment only of a longer one. 


GAME 14.—THE OLD WoMAN FROM CuM- 
BERLAND. 

This is a recitative piece played with two 
leaders, the old woman and the lover. As 
each child goes, she is sent behind the latter, 
and they form a string with their arms round 
each other's waists, ending at last in a tug of 
war. 

Each child as she says good-bye pretends 
to cry. 

Here comes an old woman from Cumberland, 
With seven poor children in her hand ; 

One can sing, the other can sew ; 

One can sit up in the corner and cry 


Alleluia ! 
Choose the fairest you can see. 


The lover here takes up his part : 


The fairest one that I can see is 
Come to me. 


The old mother goes on: 
Now my daughter gone ; 
A thousand pound in her pocket and a gold ring on 
her finger— 

The daughter, as she goes, says: 

Good-bye, mother ; good-bye. 
This is recitative, not sung ; perhaps, more 
correctly speaking, it is a mixture of both. 
It is acted throughout. Finally, all pretend 
to cry. I fancy it once had a tune to it. 


GAME 15.-~THE LEAVES ARE GREEN. 


The pretty tune of “Nuts in May” 
(Game 2) is also used for the following game, 
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danced round in a circle. At the last line 
the children all flop down on the ground: 
The leaves are green, the nuts are brown, 
They hang so high they will not come down ; 
Leave them alone till frosty weather, 
Then they will all come down together. 

After dancing round in a circle, at the 
closing words the children flop down upon 
the grownd. This appears to be a corre- 
sponding game to “ Here we go round the 
mulberry-bush.” 


GAME 16.—QUEEN ANNE. 


Who the Queen Anne is here mentioned 
history does not relate, nor in the old days 
were letters received every day of the week. 
Still, the little ones sing : 

Queen Anne, Queen Anne, she sits in the sun, 

As fair as a lily, as bright as one ; 

My master and mistress have sent you three letters, 

So, please, can you read one? 

I cannot read one unless I read all, 

So please, Miss deliver the ball. 


Both this and the preceding game are played 
in Shropshire, but with the first parts of the 
verses quite differently given. Apparently, 
the children use several verses indiscrimi- 
nately for different games. 


GAME 17.—OLD RoGER. 

This is another great favourite among the 
games. The ring is formed round a child 
who lies upon the ground, while another 
waits outside the magic circle until it is her 
turn to join the game. 


Old Roger is dead 
And lies in his grave— 

Heigho ! lies in his grave ! 
There grows a great apple-tree 
Over his head— 

Heigho ! over his head ! 
The wind it do blow, 

And the apples do fall— 

Heigho ! the apples do fall ! 
There came an old woman 
A-picking them up— 

Heigho ! a-picking them up ! 
Old Roger got up, 

And he gave her a knock— 

Heigho ! gave her a knock ! 
And the old woman 
Went off hibble de hop— 

Heigho ! hibble de hop ! 


GAME 18.—KISSING IN THE RING. 
This game is even still played by grown- 
up people in Berkshire at village meetings, 
feasts, and flower-shows, greatly to the horror 


/ spe Pe, i eee Ee Se oe « 


of the clergy, who try to suppress it, but it is 
played in a quiet way. The young man 
respectfully raises his hat as he embraces the 
young woman of his choice. Oddly enough, 
there are no verses or words neengine tu 
this well-known game. 


GAME 19.—DROPPING THE HANDKERCHIEF. 


The player repeats the following words as 
she encompasses the ring : 

I had a little dog, and his name was Toby ; 
He won’t bite you, nor he won’t bite you, 
But he WIL1 bite you ! 

I think now I have given nearly all, if not 
quite all, of the local games, and hope that 
the recording of them may excite others to 
inquire on the same point in different locali- 
ties, with a view to endeavouring to trace 
the origin and affix the date of these pretty 
pastimes. 

Probably in other counties may be found 
games unknown to the Berkshire rustic; 
indeed, I might have added several to those 
described had I gone further afield, but pre- 
ferred to restrict myself to my own beloved 


county. 


On Chronograms. 


By JAMEs HILTON, F.S.A. 
(Continued from vol. xxvi., p. 223.) 
—<>— 


XII. 

gaa RINITY COLLEGE, Cambridge, 
\@C Dall possesses a piece of plate unique 
in its leading feature. It consists 
of a ewer and dish, the former 
being a tall jug for water, the latter a shallow 
circular basin about 2 feet in diameter, in- 
cluding a flat margin about 3 _ inches 
wide, whereon this inscription is engraved 
in bold letters around the whole circum- 
ference : 

Collegio SS® et individuz Trinitatis dono 
dedit Antonius Comes Cantii adquo denuo 
decretii ut 
sIt UnNIForMItas, sIt DECor RELIcIONI, = 1662. 
ConFrorMIs CLERUs, AC sALVA ECCLEsSIA. = 1662. 
In the centre of the basin is the following in- 
scription, which is occasionally to be seen 
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also on old baptismal fonts; it reads the 
same backwards as forwards : 


NI¥ON ANOMHMATA MH MONAN OVIN. 


This kind of composition is known as a 
palindrome. The translation of the whole 
may be given thus, “ Antony, Earl of Kent, 
gave this to the college of the most holy and 
undivided ‘Trinity, it being once more 
enacted that there shall be uniformity, fitness 
in religion, a conforming clergy, and a-secure 
church.”—‘‘ Wash my sins, not my face 
only.” A chronogram engraved on plate is a 
great rarity; this one is a hexameter and 
pentameter couplet. The basin and ewer 
are known in the college as the “ Act of 
Uniformity ” plate 

A very rare octavo volume, pp. 373, has 
an engraved title-page, with twelve heraldic 
shields in an emblematic frame, a representa- 
tion of the author dressed as a Canon 
Regular of the Holy Cross kneeling on one 


side in front, and this title in a small com- 
partment beneath: “ Aégis A®gidio-Vresana, 
sive Poemata r. P. Atgidii de Vrese Can. 
Reg. S. >.” (Printed at Cologne, 1665.) 
The poems commence with one entitled 
“Via Regia Sanctz Crucis,” and they con- 
tinue on as addresses to distinguished 
persons and others, on auspicious occasions. 
A variety of subjects become the poet’s 
theme, such as war and peace in Westphalia, 
public events, the fortification of the town of 
Venloo, marriages, births, and deaths ; ana- 
grams, logogryphs, acrostics, echo and retro- 
grade verses are abundant ; the last, but not 
the least, of the author’s ingenious composi- 
tions, are the chronograms, of which there 
are at least 170 scattered throughout the 
pages. The following examples are well 
adapted to their purpose: the conclusion of 
peace between Spain and Holland by the 
Treaty of Westphalia on October 26, 1648, is 
marked by this couplet : 


Vr BELLA EX BELLIs, sIC PAX EX PACE REDIBIT, = 1608 
HISPANI AC BATAVI F@:DERA PACIS HABENT. a 


On the marriage of Philip William Count Palatine and Princess Anna Catharine Con- 


stantia of Poland, on June 9, 1642: 


IVNIVs Vr NoNA VADEBAT LVCE, roOLONA 
IVNCTA PALATINO, CONSTANTIA DVCTA PHILIPPo, 
PHILIPPVs WILHELMVs PRINCEPS NEOBVRGVS 


ET 
ANNA CATHARINA CONSTANTIA POLONA CONIVGEs, 
QVos DEVs (TANTO NEXV) ConIVNXIT, 
HOMO NON SEPARET. 
Votum Patrize. 


LATA DET OMNIPOTENS: 


These extracts must suffice, the space at 
disposal will not admit of more. Almost 
every page of the volume is a curious ex- 
ample of learned perseverance. I do not 
find a copy in the British Museum library. 


A tract, a kind of university exercise, by 
J. B. Muller, “‘ Dissertatio inauguralis juri- 
dica de invaliditate actuum voluntariz juris- 
dictionis in feriis divinis celebratorum,” 
printed at Giessen, bears this date at the end 
of the last page, containing some compli- 
mentary verses : 


sCrIpsI H@&C FRANCOFVRTI ANNO QVO 
CaROLVs ALBERTVS ELECTOR BAVARIA 
sALVTABITVR IMPERATOR. =1741. 


A small and very rare book, ‘“‘Symmetria 
juridico - Austriaca continens VIVA _ THE- 


PRO VoTIs VIVITE sponsI : 
STAT PATRI@ EX VESTRA PROSPERITATE SALVS, 


= 1642. 


} 
} 1642. 
} 


= 1642. 


b= 1642. 


MIDIs_ er aVstRI# osCVLa,” etc. 
(= 1674), contains fourteen chronograms in 
Latin hexameter and pentameter couplets on 
the German emperors, from Rudolph in 1273, 
to Leopold in 1658 ; this is no proof that any 
were composed at the early dates; all may 
be attributed to the author, Fredericus 
Albermontius. Printed at Bamberg, 1674. 
Engraved portraits of the emperors, with 
their “ symbols,” accompany the text. 


A thin volume, pp. 97, 4to., is entirely 
filled with Latin chronograms, each consist- 
ing of one line, marking the date of certain 
events in European history, from 1600 to 
1665. The period includes the whole of the 
Thirty Years’ War, with its fearful devasta- 
tions and miseries, and the time of peace 
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which followed on its termination in 1648. 
The title is very brief in bold print, 
“Chronica chronographica ab anno 1600.” 
Printed at Vienna, 1665. The “‘epistola 
dedicatoria” to the nobles and others, the 
“States” of Austria, occupies four pages of 
chronogram lines, making 1665 fifty-four 
times repeated, and concludes with the 
author’s mention of his name, thus : 
INDIGNIssIMVs VERE CLIENS 
Fr. Joannes Impekoven, 
Theologiz Doctor, etc. 
The chronograms relate mostly to Germany, 
and are arranged in groups under each year, 
consisting of but one line, sometimes of but 
one or two words, very concise, from the use 
of letters representing the higher range of 
numerals. Many interesting examples might 
be quoted if space allowed ; a very few must 
suffice. 
The author was born— 


HOC ANNO PRIMA DIEs ERAT AVTHORI. 
Termination of the war— 


IAM DICVnr paX PAX PAX ET ERIT PAX.=1648. 
GAVDET VBIQVE GERMANIA VNIVERSA EX 
VsV pPACIs. = 1649. 


= 1608. 


The execution of King Charles I. of. 


England— 


InAVDIto EXEMPLO IN ANGLIA A sVIs 
TVRPITER ET INIVRIOSE OBRVTVS = 1649 
ET IVDICaTVs IN VrBE LONDINI pVBLICE 
sECVRI PERCVsSVS FVIT ET CaPITE = 1649. 
MINVTVs A_ LICTorE, Ips—E CArRoLVs 
ANGLI#@, sCoTl®, HIBERNI-FQVE REX IN- 
CLItTVs Er BONVs. = 1649. 


A comet causes much alarm— 
ECCE IN HOC, AC PRA'TERITO ANNO COMETA 
In Ca@Lo ArPPARET, = 1653. 


De EIVs FVTVRaIs EFFECTIBVS VARL# VaRI- 
ORVM EXTANT SENTENTL#® ET OPINIONES. = 1653. 


The restoration of Charles II., King of 
England— 


STATE HIC ET AVDITE MIRABILIa, 
CaROLVs AD REGNVM, = 1660. 
ANGLI& RECIPIENDVM as IpsIs = 1660. 
PARLAMENTIs CITATVR; ET IPSE REDIIT.= 1660. 
CoroNAM LONDINI IpseE osrtInVIT. = 1660. 


Insurrection of the Fifth-Monarchy men 
against Charles II.— 

CoMETA NoBIs PLANE DVRVs = 1661. 
APPARVIT. LONDINI MIseErA_ Cownspl- 
RATIO = 1661. 
REG] INTEREA MIRABILITER DETECTA 
FVIT. =1661. 


= 1660. 


The total number of chronograms is 1621, a 
real epitome of historical facts, which for its 
extent and form may be regarded as unique ; 
the work is certainly a rare one; the Rev. 
W. Begley possesses the only copy I 
know of. 


Gustavus Adolphus, King of Sweden. A 
tract of great rarity, printed at Reval on the 
Baltic in 1639 (Timotheus Polus being the 
author), bears a title commencing thus, 
“cx. Versus hexametri, certos annos literis 
numeralibus designantes,” etc. Small 4to., 
pp. 8. It contains rro lines of Latin verse, 
each one of which marks an event in his life, 
his birth, his accession to the throne, his 
numerous battles and victories, with the 
names of his generals, but no defeats, the 
birth of his daughter Christina, and last of 
all his fall in battle and burial. Each line is 
a chronogram of the date of the event, from 
1594 to 1632. My copy reached me from 
Germany. ‘There is no copy in the British 
Museum. 

Christina, Queen of Sweden, daughter of 
Gustavus, whom she succeeded. Another 
tract of equal rarity with the preceding one, 
and similar to it in size, form, and purpose, 
by the same author, and printed at Reval in 
1640. The title begins, “ Chronosticha que 
nostre clementissimz . . . reginze Christine 
vitam ... bereviter delineant,” etc. It 
contains 114 chronogram verses, marking 
her birth in 1626, her accession in 1632, her 
numerous battles and victories, down to an 
aspiration for peace, glory, and safety in the 
dominions of Sweden to come to pass in 
1640. There is no copy in the British 
Museum. Both tracts are printed on very 
poor paper. Her subsequent history, not 
given in the tract, is a strange one. 


A thin, small 4to. volume, pp. 62, has a 
title-page entirely in chronogram : 


VOTA, PRO j 
SENATORIBVS, 
ATQVE 
sYNDICIs, 
NEC NON 
SECRETARIIs, 
REIPVBLICA 
VraTISL., 
PIA AC DEVOTA ; 
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VRATISLAVIENsIs, 
In ECCLEsIA PATRIA, 


IoHANNIS avinls | 
QV EST IN NEAPOLI, | 


= 1639. 
Ca@LestIa IVssa 
SONANTIS. 

The contents are mostly of a pious char- 
acter in the German language, mixed with 
Latin, being the new year’s good wishes 
and complimentary addresses by Johannes 
Teutschmann of Breslau, to the magistrates 
and corporation of that city. He gives 
abundant references to Scripture, and applies 
the quotations to his purpose in an original 
manner. There are thirteen chronograms, 
including the title-page, all making 1639. 
No date is given in figures. Printed at Oels 
in Silesia. 


A tract of seven pages, small 4to., printed 
at Oels in Silesia in 1605, entirely in chrono- 
gram. It is a new year’s address by a 
clergyman, Jacobus Berelius, to a clergyman, 
Franciscus Vierling. ‘The chronograms are 
mostly in single lines of one or a few words 
each, numbered from 1 to 167, commencing 
with the first line of the title, down to the 
last line at the end. The title-page is as 
follows, each line marking the date 1605 : 

CVM DEo 
PL® MEDIratTIoOnIs ETEOSTICHA 
PER DIsrersAs IN BIBLIIs GNoOMAS 
ELABORATA 
AD Vota CoMPETENTER APPARATA 
PRO MVNDo LABORANTE ET ANNO LABENTE 
M. DC. V. 
BRESL&@ PRIMo TIIpo LITERARIO ADORNATA 
DENVO OLSNZ PR&LO BOSSEMERO 
PROPAGATA. 
ANNO CuRIstTI DoMINI nostrI 
HODIE MIHI Cras rIsI 
ACH HEVTE ROTH MORGEN toDT. 
Then follows the “ Strena” or new year’s 
gift or omen, in which the following passage 
occurs : 

25. FRANCIsCo VIERLING NIssENsI sILEsIo 
DIACONO ATQVE INTERCONIVNCTOs sIBI 
FRATRIS ECCLeEsIa& IN INCLITA 
VRBE VVRATISLAVIA 

sENIorI, etc., etc. = 1605. 
And towards the end the author thus declares 
his name— 
160. IaCospVs BERELIVs A MIELOVVI1z 
PRAEPOSITVS ECCLESI@ NEAPOLITANAE 
In VRBE VVRATISLAVIa. = 1605. 
EGER NON AGRE STRENAM HANC 
PER VOTA ADORNABAT 
ET PRO SIGNO AMICITIA@ FRATER 
FRATRI DONABAT, etc., etc. 


I. 
2. 
3; 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
O. 


161. 
= 1605. 


= 1605. 


162. 


The address “Strena” is kindly meant, 
but it is melancholy and depressing, a recog- 
nition of the prevailing war, seditions, and 
discords. The chronograms are very con- 
cise from the general use of numeral letters 
of high denomination; they are 167 in 
number, and all make the date 1605. The 
limited space here precludes any further 
examples. The tract must be a rare one; 
the only copy known to me is in the library 
of the Rev. W. Begley. 


A mezzotint portrait of Achatius Huls is 
dated by a hex. and pen. couplet ; the first 
line gives the year of his birth, the second 
his age, the total is the year of his death— 
BIs DENA MartTII, QVA Vr NATVS, OBIT 


QVOQVE FAVSTE = 1534 
HVLsIVs, ENITVIT IS PROBITATE SENEX. = 80 


1614 


z.¢., On the 20th of March, when Huls was born, 
and also died happily, an old man distinguished 
Sor his probity. 


A book on Alchemy by William Cooper, 
** A philosophicall epitaph in Hierographicall 
figures,” etc., etc., dedicated to Robert Boyle, 
contains six indifferent chronograms, of dates 
1606 to 1673. So seldom do chronograms 
occur in English-printed books, that it is well 
to record this one. 


A large thin folio volume of genealogies of 
the family of Corten of Malines, printed at 
Louvain 1753, contains ten epitaph chrono- 
grams, of dates 1652 to 1748. The volume 
is a rare one; I procured it at Amsterdam. 
A new pulpit at Malines was thus inscribed, 
with its date, beneath the figure of Christ : 


FILIVs MEVs DILEctTVs ;=1718. 
VoCeM ILLIVs AVDITE. =1718. 


An English controversial tract, 4to., pp. 44, 
“The downfall of the pretended divine 
authoritie of the hierarchy into the sea of 
Rome,” etc. By v.n.v. is thus dated at the 
foot of the title-page : 

REX CuHRIstVs, Vt VERVS, REGNVM PAPA: 
DESTRVET, = 1641. 
z.¢., Christ as the true King shall overthrow the 
dominion of the Pope. 


A controversial tract in German, written 
against the Reformation promoted by Luther, 
printed in 1717, pp. 64, “Cum _ permissu 
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superiorum” is thus dated at the foot of the 
title-page : 
ECCLEsIA CATHOLICA, SVPRA PETRAM 
posITA, INVICTA ConstItTITt : LVTHERANIs- 
MVs, VERO DELApEsCIT. = 3434 
i.¢., The Catholic Church founded on a rock stands 
invincible; but Lutheranism assuredly sinks 
down. 

The chronogram makes twice 1717 the 
date of the tract. 


A book entitled “Monumentum Gloriz 
Seraphicee,” by Franciscus Caccia; printed 
at Vienna 1694 ; devoted chiefly to events in 
the life and crucifixion of Jesus Christ, and 
illustrated with engravings ; commences with 
an address to the Emperor Leopold I. and 
his son Joseph. The authority to print is 
dated 1692, the year when the book was 
composed. The praises of Leopold as 
Emperor and of Joseph his son, who was 
then King of Hungary, are set forth in Latin 
prose entirely in chronograms, 118 in 
number, and all making the year 1692. 
Joseph became emperor in 1705. A copy 
is in the British Museum. 


A roughly printed pamphlet, pp. 32, size 
6 x 4 inches, bears this title: 


‘* Florilegium Eteostichorum, 
in annum 
post partum Christi salutiferum 
CLIX, 
DIVINA assISTENTE CLEMENTIA= 1659. 
elaborando continuatum 
et continuando divulgatum 
A CASPARO HOFMANO, RAVITII } _ 1¢ 
POL. DEGENTE NOTARIO, etc. | ~~ 59. 
(Printed at Oels in Silesia) anno 
MIsERICORDI@ saLVaroris.” = 1659. 


The dedication is to three clerical friends, 
concluding with these words, “ chronologicas 
hasce chartas submissé dat, dicat, dedicat— 


CASPAR HOFMAN, P. L. P. 1. =16 
RAVITII DEGENS ET HaBlTans., § = !°5% 


What follows in the next twenty-nine 
pages consists of six “centuries” of chrono- 
grams, #.¢., six groups of one hundred each, 
insingle lines, the last page being in 
German. They are all in prose, a re- 
ligious and moral sentiment, not intended 
to commemorate any event or person, runs 
through them, all making the date 1659. ‘The 
work, when regarded in this manner, may 
impart some good thoughts, though in form 
it may be discouraging even to a willing 
reader. There are altogether 604 chrono- 
grams. The work is probably rare ; the only 
copy I know of is in Rev. W. Begley’s 
library. 


A tract, folio, pp. 44, relating to the 
Bishopric of Mayence, the author fore- 
shadows him who is destined to be elected 
as successor to the deceased bishop, and, by 
means of calculations, cabalistic verses and 
divination by “lots,” discloses his name. It 
is hardly possible to give a condensed de- 
scription of the fanciful contents of this tract ; 
it is quite a matter of study, and almost 
baffles any attempt to arrive at a full interpre- 
tation. Chronograms are a marked feature, 
and are conspicuous on the title-page, which 
runs thus; the stars divide the chrono- 
grams : 





INTERROGANS 
VoX pla rorVLI 
QVIs ERIT IN CaPVT ANGVLI 
s. £DIs MoGon#? 


— 
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Tatar at wa 


* 
EIQVE REPONENS 
VoxX DEI aie 
FRANCISCVS GOTTFRIDVs IOANNES FRID: J ~ 743- 
ANTONIVsS AB OSTEIN.* 


pein ttt 


—s 


nen SEND 


PROGNOSTICO CaBALIstTICo 


* 

In ELECTIONE ARCHIEPISCorI MoGVnrtTINI 

= 1743. 
VersIBVs EXIGVIs 


* 
Ab Eremo Augustiana Moguntinensi 
exhibit, anno 
QVoO PATRIZ AFFLICTA PATREM FERT ALIFER AXIs 
SPESQVE REDIT SANANS QV RVIT ANTE VIRIs. 





* The simple fact, apart from the mysterious allusions in this tract, is that in the year 1743 Joannes Fridericus 
Antonius, etc., von Ostein was elected as Prince Bishop of Mayence. The name ‘‘Ostein” occurs again in 
what follows. He reigned twenty years. One cannot imagine in this concluding nineteenth century such an 
effusion being put forth on the appointment of a bishop, or an archbishop. 
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ON CHRONOGRAMS. 








The date 1743 is thus given four times ; 
there is no other date on the title-page. The 
result of two appropriate cabalistic sentences, 
on which the subsequent prognostications 
are founded, are remarkable ; each one gives 
out the date 1743 by means of the numerical 
value of each of the letters, as according to 
the key already explained in Axntguary, 
vol. xviii., p. 101. It is as follows : 
ABCDEFGHIK LMWN 
I 23 4 5 6 7 8 9g 10 20 30 40 
OP ORs: PD. xe YY 
50 60 70 80 90 100 200 300 400 500 


Tu es Petra, et hic super hanc Petram 
300 95 49246 105 20 435 52 276 
zdificabo ecclesiam meam. 
82 166 66 
Franciscus Gottf: Carol: Joan: Anton: Comes a 
522 263 154 1000-231 178 1 
Ostein. 
294 


In order to assist the reader I have placed 
the total value so made by the letters under 
each word ; the details can be worked out by 
the key referred to. A second title, intro- 
ducing a chronogrammatic poem, runs thus: 


ELECTIO NoVI 
ARCHI-EPIsCopI 
rR. I. ARCHI-CANCELLARII 
PRINCIpPIs ELECTorIs 
PER ARTIS CABAL VOTA 
QV SVNT 
DEI 
ET PII popVLI. ] 
Cui Electioni initium dabat 
Invocatio Spritiis Sancti.* 
VENI BEATE SPIRITVS 
MENTES DIseErTas VIsITA 
AVGE SVPERNA GRATIA 
QV TV CREAstTI PECTORA. 


QVI DICERIs PARACLITVs 
ET ALTI DeI CLarITAs 
FONS KORANS, VIVA CHARITAS 
ET SPIRITVALIs VNCTIo. 
and so on for seven stanzas, concluding with 
a prayer for aid in the votes, composed in 


chronogram— 


ET Ss. 
» = 1743. 





= 1743. 


= 1743. 


Oremus. 
ACTIONES NOSTRAS GRATIAS ASPIRANDO PR&- 
VENI ET ADIVVANDO PROSEQVERE, VT 
NOSTRA ORATIO ET OPERATIO A TE INCI PIAt 
ET IN TE FINIATVR. = 1743. 
sVprpLICIA NostTRA TIBI QV SVNT Vora, 
Vr sACRZ ECCLEsSI@ TV CONFERAT PON- 
TIFICEM TVa PIETAS = 1743. 





* In imitation of the hymn Veni Creator Spiritus. 








QVI ET Plo IN Nos stVDIo TIBI PLACITVs 
ET TVO POPVLO IN PIo REGIMINIs OPERE 
sIT OPTATVS, = 1743. 
QVI VIVIs ET REGNAS CVM PATRE IN VNI- 
TATE SPIRITVs sANCTI DEVs P. 0. S. S. A. =1743. 

The “lots” which next follow are three in 
number ; they are introduced by these words, 
‘*Ecce per regulas artis cabalisticee et ana- 
grammatismi ad litteram correspondet hec 
Sors problemati et augurio supra posito.” 
They are based on the two sentences above 
mentioned, but are not chronogrammatic, 
we therefore pass them over ; they conclude 
by words to this effect, that, as the votes 
thus ascertained are unanimous, it is right to 
believe that the election has been guided by 
the Supreme Power, and therefore the newly- 
elected prince-bishop may be proclaimed— 

AVDITE Vos! 

FRIDERICVs CAROLVs AB OSTEIN 

ARCHIEpPISCOPVs ET PRINCEPS ELECTOR 
IVaT! 

The election being finished, a song of 
rejoicing next follows in six stanzas, com- 
mencing thus : 

Io TRIVMPHE! JVBILA PERSONENT ! 
pLEeBs L&TA PLAVsVs CoNnCINE JVBILOos 

EN SOLIs ELapsI CoLoREs 

AVRIFERI RENITENT PRIORES 
Io trRIVMPHE! PLAVDITo CIVItras! 
spes IpsA FVLGET QV@ PRIVs aBFVIT p=t7 

o MacnVs OsTEIN PETRA LVXIT ._ 


=1743. 


= 1743. 


AC FVRIBVNDA FVGATA PVLSAT fj =1743- 
soLARE TRIstTIs PATRIA JVBILA 
OSTEIN PARENTEM PHOSPHORVS ANNVIT =1743 


NOSTRAS ET ORAS IN DECORE, 

AXE FAVENTE, NOVO SERENAT, etc., etc. 

Passing over what remains as outside our 
immediate purpose, we come to the same 
subject continued in a laudatory effusion by , 


the same author, “Eremus Augustiana 
Moguntinensis,” with a title-page com- 
mencing thus : 
ATLAS EXCELSVs 
GRANDI VIRTVTE sVA = 1743. 
MocGVntTINOS SVFFERENS ORBES 
SIVE 
PETRA EX VRGENS 
DEVoTA& PATRI@ LAC ET ROREM > =1743. 
PLENO IN RIVO EXVBERANS 


a tenui musa symbolizata, etc., etc. 

The Latin introductory address to the 
new bishop is composed in words of extrava- 
gant adulation. The subject is arranged as 
effusions supposed to be spoken by the nine 
Muses in the cathedral of Mayence; they 
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are, however, too intricate for description, 
and too long for reproduction in the Aniéi- 
guary ; the accompanying chronograms also 
would be devoid of interest and meaning 
apart from the text. The Muses having 
finished, the author thus proclaims the 
bishop and concludes the work— 
V1VatT Io PRINCEPS TER FAVsTOS MILLE 

PER ANNOS, 

ViVar Io ReperiT sVBDITA TVRBA {~!743 

SONANS. 

The tract is, I believe, very rare ; the total 
number of chronograms is sixty-six, besides 
the cabalas, anagrams, and other quaint 
peculiarities of composition and printing. 
There are two hexameter “palindrome” 
lines worth taking note of; the same words 
may be read forwards and backwards : 


O te Lac et ros ibit tibi, sorte caleto. 
The bishop has been alluded to as 
“ Petra,” the rock able to resist dangers by 
land and sea, hence 
Sic orta eludes marts tram sedule atrocis. 


OSTEIN TV EXVRGIs NoBIs soOLIDIssIMa} 

PETRA = 

QV FVRIOSA FRETI SORTE CALENTE = 1743. 
FVGAS. 


Joseph a Pinu, the chronogram writer in 
the sixteeth century, once more requires 


notice. In the Axtguary, vol. xxii., p. 151, 
the absence of one of his known works is 
mentioned ; that work, a very rare one, 
lately came into the hands of a Continental 
book-dealer, and is now in the library of the 
Rev. W. Begley. It is a small book of 126 
pages, 6 x 4 inches in size, bearing this title : 
‘“‘Josephi 4 Pinu Averbachii eteostichorum 
liber. Ejusdem zenigmatum de annis natali- 
bus illustrium, ac clarorum virorum libellus.” 
Printed at Witteberg, 1561. It contains 
415 chronograms, composed in Latin dis- 
tichs in the style commonly used by the 
author, and which may be called astronomi- 
cal; the lines themselves make the year in 
the usual manner, while the month and day 
are indicated by allusions to the position of 
certain stars, such as their rising or setting, 
or place in the zodiac on the particular day. 
This method is very perplexing to the general 
reader until explained. (See page 152 of the 
above reference.) These chronograms begin 
with the death of Adam and some of the 


patriarchs, and comprise various events of 
the Old and New Testament, the dates of 
the German Emperors from the year 840, 
and of a host of distinguished persons in 
German history and literature, the foundation 
of universities, etc. Enough has been quoted 
from this author to render any further ex- 
tracts unnecessary here. The “ A!nigmas” 
at the conclusion of the book are curious, 
and though not exactly chronograms, are 
intended to mark dates in a very puzzling 
fashion. 
(Zo be continued.) 


THadham College.* 
By T. G. Jackson, A.R.A. 
—> - 

SS) HESE pages supply a complete and 

el = excellently-illustrated account of the 
society and fabric of a single Oxford 

College. It is all the more valuable 

to possess such a book as this, as there is no 
Oxford work dealing with the collegiate plan 
that in any way corresponds with the noble 
volumes of Messrs. Willis and Clark on 
the architecture of Cambridge University. 
Wadham, as a college of late foundation, 
does not possess the exceeding interest that 
pertains to several of the older establish- 
ments, whose early history and development 
has to be painfully spelt out from insufficient 
records, or read in the various remnants of 
differing architectural styles that can be found 
among their walls; but, inasmuch as the build- 
ings of Wadham were completed at once and 
have suffered but little change, whilst its muni- 
ments are complete, it possesses the advantage 
of presenting a clear and unmistakable story, 
and may in many respects be taken as a 
typical specimen of an Oxford college. 
Though often overlooked by Oxford visitors, 
and though foolishly belittled in some 


* Wadham College, Oxford: its Foundation, Archi- 
tecture, and History, with an account of the family of 
Wadham, and their seats in Somerset and Devon. By 
T. G. Jackson, A.R.A., Hon. Fellow of Wadham 
College. Clarendon Press. 4to., pp. Xx, 22. 
Eighteen plates and twenty-two text illustrations. 
Price £2 2s. Only a few copies left. 
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‘guides ” or would-be critical studies, the 
buildings of Wadham have so decided a 
grace and beauty of their own, combined 
with such an obvious fitness for their purpose, 
that they well merit special treatment in a 
monograph. Mr. Jackson, both with pen 
and pencil, has accomplished his task after 
a masterly fashion. 

Mr. Jackson rightly says in his preface: 
“There is no more charming example of 
Jacobean architecture in its more restrained 


type which for more than three centuries had 
been accepted as the most useful form for 
an Oxford college. The students had their 
chambers and studies ; the warden was lodged 
over the Great Gate; and the chapel and 
hall were placed on one side of an enclosed 
quadrangle. The original building stands in 


its completed ideal just as the builders left 
it in 1613 ; for though additions have been 
made, they have happily assumed the form 
of separate buildings which do not conceal 














SITE OF WADHAM COLLEGE, 1578. 


and sober mood; and at this moment of 
rebellion against the ‘professional’ view of 
architecture the building has an especial 
interest, as one of the last examples of 
work designed and carried out by the 
‘craftsman architect’ whose day was then 
nearly over, and whom it is now the object 
of many to revive.” 

Though a post-Reformation foundation, 
the statutes of Wadham are for the most 
part based upon those of the earlier establish- 
ments, and the buildings modelled on the 


nor even touch any portion of the original 
fabric. 

The family of the founder, one of great 
wealth and consequence in the West, took 
their name from Wadham or Wadeham, a 
manor in the parish of Knowstone, North 
Devon. Nicholas Wadham, of Merifield and 
Edge, the founder of the college, was the 
last male descendant of the main line. He 
was born in 1532, and died in 1609. His 
wishes as to the founding of a college with 
a portion of his great wealth was faithfully 
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carried out by his widow, a daughter of Sir 
William Petre, who, though then seventy-five 
years old, lived to see her husband’s inten- 
tions fully accomplished some years before 
her death in 1618. 

On the site where Wadham College now 
stands, an important priory of Austin Friars, 
or Friars Eremetes, established in 1268, 
formerly flourished. The extensive buildings 
and the noble church were speedily plucked 
down after the monastic dissolution of 1540, 
the materials being sold. Agas’s map of 
1578 shows the site completely cleared and 
divided by walls into garden plots. 

This most convenient site was purchased 
from the mayor and bailiffs of Oxford city in 
1610 by Mrs. Wadham and her co-trustees, 
one of the conditions exacted by the vendors 
being that the college should be built within 
five years. The whole of the building 
accounts, in the fullest detail; from April, 
1610, to its completion in July, 1613, are 
extant. Most interesting references are made 
to these accounts by Mr, Jackson, and we 
heartily re-echo his wish that they may be 
speedily published in their entirety. The 
principal masons were brought up all the 
way from the Wadham Somersetshire estate, 
near Ilminster, as well as even teams of 
oxen for the haulage of the stone and other 
materials. The architect or head mason, 
about whom and his office and duties Mr. 
Jackson gives some most interesting particu- 
lars, was one ‘William Arnold, and not a 
certain Thomas Holt of York, as has been 
usually surmised. 

The chapel was consecrated on April 29, 
1613, with a most imposing ceremony, 
followed by a prodigious amount of feasting 
in the hall, of all of which Mr. Jackson gives 
an entertaining account. The statutes provide 
that there is to be a warden, fifteen fellows, 
and as many scholars, two chaplains in Holy 
Orders, also two clerks, a manciple, two 
cooks, two butlers, and one porter. The 
common seal bears the legend Sigid/um 
Collegit Wadhamiensis Oxonie, and the 
effigies of Nicholas and Dorothy Wadham, 
with their arms. The seal was to be kept 
in a “certain little box bound with iron and 
with two locks with separate keys,” to be kept 
by the warden and dean respectively. The 
sacred keeping of this seal is much insisted 


on; it is to be taken out of its little case, 
turned in solid boxwood, between sunrise 
and sunset, in the presence of the majority 
of the fellows, and in no other place but the 
hall or the chapel. 

The statutes, in many particulars, are as 
quaint and interesting as those of earlier 
date. Gaming with dice or cards is for- 
bidden save on All Saints Day, Christmas 
Day, and the Purification of the Blessed 
Virgin, when cards may be played in the 
hall for small stakes and at a suitable hour! 
No one in college may make use of guns or 
crossbows, or keep dogs, ferrets, rabbits, 


THE COMMON SEAL. 


hares, or any kind of birds; nor may they 
wear arms save when travelling. A barber 
is appointed to shave the fellows, “ for,” says 
Dame Dorothy, “I do not permit any poor 
student in my college to grow his beard, or 
let his hair fall upon his shoulders, nor on 
the other hand to crop it too close.” 

Mr. Jackson next proceeds to give an 
account of the first members of the society, 
with a history of the college up to the death 
of the foundress. This is followed by a 
careful and interesting account of the homes 
of the Wadhams in Somerset and Devon, 
particularly of Edge, the residence of Dorothy 
Wadham during her widowhood. An ad- 
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mirable plate is given of the Wadham tran- 
sept of Ilminster Church, with its richly- 
ornamented battlements, and another of the 
perfect and characteristic brass effigies of the 
founder and foundress from the same church. 
To this succeeds a brief history of the college 
from the death of the foundress to the close 
of the eighteenth century. 

Five chapters are given to a full illustrated 
discussion of the college buildings. The 
original plan of Wadham consisted of two 
quadrangles—the atrium grande, surrounded 














THE *‘CISTULA” CONTAINING THE COMMON SEAL. 


by buildings on all sides, and entered under 
a tower on the west; and the atrium minus 
beyond, enclosed on three sides by the 
chapel, hall, and kitchen, and open on the 
fourth side to the east. The chambers were 
arranged on the usual college plan—that is, 
of a series of small houses attached together, 
each having its staircase and chambers on 
either hand. Two or three were lodged in a 
chamber or set of rooms. The chamber 
consisted of one large room with a fireplace, 
which served as a common living-room by 
day, and a common dormitory by night, and 








opening from it (as at Wadham) three studies, 
two across the far end of the room, and one 
under the stairs, each with its small separate 
window. This arrangement accounts for the 
disposition of the windows which is to be 
observed at most colleges, notably at Wad- 
ham—first two single lights rather near one 
another, then a large window of two or three 
lights (for the common room), then generally 
the staircase- window of two lights, then 
another large window, and then two single 
lights again. The Treasury or muniment 
room still occupies the position fixed for it 
by the statutes, namely, on the top floor of 
the tower. The door of the Treasury is to 
be “strong and secure, locked with three 
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locks having differing keys, of which the 
Warden, Sub-Warden, and Senior Bursar 
shall have the custody.” 

There is a full description of the chapel, 
which it amply merits, including several 
plates. ‘‘ The mixture of styles it presents, 
which reflects faithfully the period of its con- 
struction, renders it historically correct, and 
gives it a picturesque charm unique among 
the chapels of either University.” The 
chapel is of that T-shaped plan which is so 
usual among the Oxford colleges. The ante- 
chapel is lighted by ten windows of curious 
Jacobean tracery, whilst the choir-windows 
are in tolerably correct late Perpendicular 
style. They are, however, of the same date, 
as is proved by the building accounts ; the 
former were designed and worked by William 
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Arnold, and the latter by John Spicer. The 
choir is separated from the outer chapel by 
an exceedingly fine screen of oak of classical 
design. Interesting particulars are given of 
the filling of the great east window with glass 
in 1622 by a young Dutchman, Van Ling, 
at the expense of Sir John Strangeways, one 
of the founder’s co-heirs. The original Com- 
munion-table is in the ante-chapel. The 














for some time used for interment. There is 
now but a single inscribed tombstone in the 
grass sward: “ Here lieth y* body of Robert 
Rogers who died y* 31 of August A° Dni 
1676.” The ante-chapel is full of inter- 
ments, and a few found burial, such as 
Wardens Fleming and Estcot, within the 
choir. 

The hall is one of the largest in Oxford, 





THE BUTTERY. 


present Communion-table is of splendid 
Jacobean work, and came from Ilminster 
Church, whence it was shamelessly ejected 


during a recent “restoration.” There used 
to be a door from the ante-chapel into 
the cloister, to give communication to the 
college burying-ground. The care of the 
foundress provided the college with its own 
consecrated cemetery—a space that has now 
been added to the fellows’ garden. It was 
VOL, XXVII. 


being 83 feet by 27 feet. ‘‘ In the centre of 
the roof is a lantern, now glazed, but at first 
no doubt open for the escape of smoke from 
a brazier on the floor below—a veritable ‘ im- 
pluvium,’ as it is elsewhere described. There 
was originally no fireplace, and though no 
actual mention of the brazier occurs, the 
hall can have been warmed in no other way. 
. . « The brazier continued at Wadham till 
1797, when it was resolved ‘to make a 
T 
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chimney and fireplace with a grate in the 
west side of the College Hall, nearly opposite 
to the Library door.’” 

A separate chapter is devoted to the 
buttery, cloister, kitchen, and library. Of 
the first of these a plate is reproduced. The 
well-designed rail of beaten iron shown in 
this plate protects the stone stairway that 
leads to the vaulted cellars, which extend 
under the whole of the hall. The library 
was originally fitted with chained books ; the 
only book that now retains its chain is the 
copy of the statutes. “It is enclosed in a 
curious hinged wooden cover, shaped like a 
book, and sunk in the solid to receive the 
volume, and allow the chain to pay out.” 
Another chapter gives a full account of the 
college plate, but there is nothing of special 
moment, save the two flagons for Holy Com- 
munion, which are of unusual shape and 
good design (1618). A final chapter of this 
exhaustive and able work deals with the 


gardens. 
J. Cuaries Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. 





Publications and Proceedings of 
Archeological Societies. 


—<>—__—— 
PUBLICATIONS. 

No. 197 of the Journal of the RoyAL ARCHA0- 
LOGICAL INSTITUTE opens with a paper by Mr. J. L. 
André, F.S.A., on ‘St. John the Baptist in Art, Legend 
and Ritual.” It is a useful article, as the cult of St. 
John the Baptist took considerable hold of medizeval 
England, and it is characterized by that careful learn- 
ing which Mr. André usually displays in dealing with 
ecclesiological subjects. A remarkable account is 
given of the relic of the right hand of St. John the 
Baptist, which after many strange wanderings now 
rests in the chapel of the Winter Palace, St. Peters- 
burg. —Chancellor Ferguson, F.S.A., contributes 
a paper ‘‘On a Massive Timber Platform of Early 
Date uncovered at Carlisle, and on Sundry Relics 
found in connection therewith.” This important dis- 
covery has already been alluded to in several com- 
munications to the Aztiguary ; it is here treated of 
in an able and exhaustive fashion, and is illustrated 
with a variety of diagrams. The contention that this 
platform is of early Roman date is thoroughly sub- 
stantiated, and the conjecture that it was constructed 
as a platform from which to work a battery of dadliste 
rendered exceedingly probable.—The third paper, 
from the pen of that veteran ecclesiologist,: Rev. 
Precentor Venables, is on ‘‘ The Shrine and Head of 
St. Hugh of Lincoln,” and is of much interest. Mr. 


Venables shows that for greater honour and greater 
profit the shrine of the relics of St. Hugh of Avalon 
was in one part of the great minster fabric, whilst 
the head had its special shrine and altar in another 
part. This was also the case with the remains of St. 
Chad at Lichfield, St. Richard of Wych at Chichester, 
and St. William at York. With reference to the 
relics of St. Chad and of his head, Mr. Venables quotes 
from the late Mr. Hewitt, and is apparently unaware 
that Rev. Dr. Cox has since then brought much more 
to light with regard to these Lichfield relics and their 
deposition, and has established the fact that the 
chapel of the head of St. Chad was an upper chapel 
of the south choir aisle (now the muniment-room), 
and much resorted to by pilgrims, for whose accom- 
modation there was a double flight of stairs, and at a 
later date a gallery for the exhibition of the relic to 
the worshippers below.—‘‘ Are the Cambridgeshire 
Ditches referred to by Tacitus ?” is the title of a paper 
by Professor W. Ridgeway, which was read last 
August at the Cambridge meeting of the Institute.— 
The first part of Professor E. C. Clark’s paper on 
‘* English Academical Costume,” which was also 
given at the Cambridge meeting, concludes the 
number ; it is a paper of much value, and giving evi- 
dence of a good deal of original research. 


6s «s ~~ 


The thirty-eighth number of the fifth series of 
ARCHAOLOGIA CAMBRENSIS has for a frontispiece an 
excellent photographic portrait of the late Professor 
Westwood, in whose memory there is also a short 
obituary notice.—The first paper is a good illustrated 
one by Mr. Arthur G. Langdon on ‘‘ The Chi-Rho 
Monogram on Early Christian Monuments in Corn- 
wall.”—Mr. E. A. Ebblewhite, F.S.A., continues his 
‘*Flintshire Genealogical Notes.” —Mr. Edward Owen 
sends a further ‘‘ Contribution to the History of the 
Premonstratensian Abbey of Talley.”—Most of the 
rest of the number is taken up with the detailed 
report of the last three days (August, 1892) of the 
Llandeilo-Fawr annual meeting of the Cambrian 
Archeological Association, which is remarkably well 
illustrated and full of detail, Among the objects 
illustrated are the Llandeilo cross-heads, the chair 
and bedstead of Sir Rhys ap Thomas at Dynevor, the 
west tower of Llangathen Church ; the cross at Llan- 
arthney ; matrix of seal of monastery of St. Mary, 
Kelso ; Ogam inscribed stones from Llanwinio; bronze 
spear-heads found at Pant-y-Maen ; the Hoda cum 
Tewsbeor cabinet at Derwydd; the Pant-y-Lynn 
bone caves ; a Roman intaglio ring found at Aber- 
marlais, Llandingat Church; and various details of 
Vicar Pritchard’s House, Llandovery.—Among the 
archzeological notes and queries is an account of the 
seal of the abbey of Gonnebeca, in Belgium, the matrix 
of which was found in a field near Bangor ; a par- 
ticularly clear plate is given of this beautiful thirteenth- 
century seal; a pair of black oak dog-tongs at 
Bangor Cathedral are engraved; and there are also 
plans of Murian-y-Gwyddelod, a very noticeable relic 
of ancient times within a mile of Harlech. 


Volume thirteen of Historical Collections of Stafford- 
shire, issued with so much regularity by the SALT 
ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY, is well worthy of its 
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invaluable predecessors. It continues to be an 
astonishment to us how this society manages to turn 
out so large an amount of original material for a 
guinea subscription. In this volume there are 300 
pages of close but clearly-printed abstracts, with a 
model index of another fifty pages. The fact is, that 
the subscribers scarcely recognise their immense in- 
debtedness to their hon. sec., Major-General the 
Hon. George Wrottesley. This issue gives 200 pages 
of extracts from the Plea Rolls of Edward III. and 
Richard II., extending from 1360 to 1387, which 
have been translated from the originals in the Public 
Record Office by Major Wrottesley, in continuation 
of those given in volume twelve. Irrespective of the 
great value of these abstracts in all matters pertaining 
to early genealogy, and the local history of the 
parishes and districts concerned, they are full of 
general information with regard to the civil and 
ecclesiastical questions of the day, and of the social 
lives of the people of the Midlands in the fourteenth 
century, both in town and country. Here are some 
of the subjects discussed, just casually noted as a few 
pages are turned over: Digging in 100 acres of land 
for marl, clay, alabaster, and plaster of Paris (a/a- 
baustrem et plastour de Parys); chasing and taking, 
with swords and bows and arrows, six hares, twenty 
rabbits, ten pheasants, and forty partridges; the 
secularizing of the Deanery of the collegiate church of 
Tettenhall ; default in a suit at Lichfield through non- 
appearance of defendant, due to the sudden rising of 
a flood that made crossing the water called Teme im- 
possible either by bridge or boat; legitimacy of a 
plaintiff in a suit decided by a certificate sought for 
from the Bishop ; the forcibly carrying off stones and 
timber prepared for building a chantry chapel, because 
of a dispute as to chantry masses when founded ; and 
a verdict that a certain road was a footpath for men 


only for two years when it was sown, but every third 
year, when fallow, it was a road for both men and 


horses. The only fault we have to find with the 
translation is that occasionally a slightly-unusual word 
is left in the original in italics, after a careless fashion. 
Why, for instance, in a list of trees cut down (p. 61), 
leave corulos instead of rendering it hazel-trees? or, 
on the same page, why print ‘‘swords, daggers, and 
securibus,” instead of axes or battle-axes ?—The last 
100 pages give the Final Concords or Pedes Finium 
of Staffordshire from 2 to 15 Elizabeth, abstracted 
from the originals by Mr. W. Boyd, and revised by 
the hon. secretary. 
3 4 

The SMITHSONIAN ReEporT of the United States 
National Museum for 1890 has just reached us. It is, 
like its predecessors, a bulky volume, and covers no 
less than 811 pages; it also resembles its predecessors 
in being well worthy of the great nation at whose 
expense it is produced. A considerable proportion of 
these pages is of first importance to the antiquary and 
the anthropologist. Mr. S. R. Kaehler writes on 
‘*Whiteline engraving for Relief-printing in the 
Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries,” illustrated by 
four reproductions of so-called ‘‘ dotted prints” from 
impressions that have lately come into the possession 
of the National Museum; it is an able article.— 
‘“*The Method of Fire-making,” by Mr. Walter 
Hough, which is well illustrated, treats exhaustively 


of the more primitive methods.—Mr. Otis T. Mason 
writes on ‘The Ulu or Woman’s Knife of the 
Eskimo,” thoroughly illustrated by no less than 
twenty-one plates of divers examples.—‘‘ The Ancient 
Pit-dwellers of Yezo, Japan,” by Mr. Romyn Hitch- 
cock, is interesting and well illustrated ; he considers 
that the modern Shikotan huts are the representatives 
of the ancient pit-dwellings of Yezo. — Another 
Japanese subject, by the same writer, is that of ‘‘ The 
Ainos of Yezo,” that extraordinary hairy race, which 
is here treated after a far more exhaustive and pains- 
taking fashion than is to be found in any previous 
publication; no less than thirty-six plates and 
twenty text illustrations are devoted to this subject.— 
Dr. Washington Matthews gives a further description 
of a portion of the Catlin collection of Indian paint- 
ings, which have been previously referred to in the 
pages of the Antiguary.—A more modern subject, a 
full account of ‘‘ The Log of the Savannah,” the first 
steamship that crossed the Atlantic in 1819, is well 
worth putting on record. 
05 

The first number of the third volume of the quarterly 
journal of the BERKS ARCHASOLOGICAL AND ARCHI- 
TECTURAL SOCIETY opens with an account of the 
family of Vachell, of Coley, Reading, by Rev. G. P. 
Crawford ; it is illustrated with an escutcheon of the 
arms, and with photographic plates of the interior and 
exterior of a circular pigeon-house. This fine old 
pigeon-cote, which stood at one corner of the quad- 
rangle behind the old Vachell manor-house, with a 
stone over the doorway marked T. V., 1553, is one 
of the only relics of the former family mansion at 
Coley. ‘‘It contains lodgings for nearly 1,000 birds, 
with a curious arrangement for a revolving ladder by 
which the nests could be reached.”—Lady Russell 
continues her papers on ‘‘ Swallowfield and its 
Owners.”—Rev. J. E. Field, M.A., treats of ‘‘ The 
Antiquities of Wallingford ” in an initial paper. —Mr. 
Nathaniel Hone gives some ‘‘ Early Charters and 
Documents Relating to the Church and Manor of 
Bisham, Berks.” 


6 +s 4% 
The thirty-seventh annual report of the Proceedings 
of WARWICKSHIRE NATURALISTS AND ARCHAOLO- 
GISTS’ FIELD CLUB forms a goodly pamphlet of eighty- 
two pages. The papers of an archzeological character 
are: ‘‘ Extracts from the Brief Book of St. Mary’s, 
Warwick,” by Mr. T. Kemp; “ Description of an 
Effigy of a Bishop found at Leamington, and of a 
Chalice used at the Parish Church of All Saints, 
Leamington Priors,” by Mr. S. S. Stanley, both of 
which are illustrated. The effigy is a fourteenth- 
century piece of Kenilworth sandstone, much defaced, 
dug up some thirty years ago when excavating for a 
sewer in Victoria Terrace ; it is now in a garden at 
Portland Lawn. The chalice is an elaborately orna- 
mented French example, apparently of seventeenth- 
century design. — ‘‘Southam and its Historical 
Memorials,” by Mr. W. G. Fretton, F.S.A., hon. 
sec., is a thorough and painstaking paper. — The 
accounts of the excursions of the members are illus- 
trated by plates of the capitals, carvings, and font 
of Wootton Warden Church, and by a drawing of the 
market-cross of Henley-in-Arden. 
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The fifth part of the fifteenth volume of the Proceed- 
ings of the Society of BrBLICAL ARCHAOLOGY con- 
tains a continuation of the President’s translation of 
the ‘‘ Book of the Dead,” with a plate, giving three 
curious (‘illustrations of the jrepulsing of the serpent 
Rekrek in the nether world; a paper on ‘‘ The 
Tower of Babel,” by Rev. A. Liwy; an important 
communication by Brugsch Pasha on the ‘‘Zodiacal 
Lights,” which, as a natural phenomenon following a 
fixed law, was deified and identified with a god 
known and worshipped in the earliest days of 
Egyptian civilization; Hon. Miss E. M. Plunket 
writes on the ‘‘ Constellation Aries”; Professor Dr. 
Fritz Hommel makes a brief communication on ‘‘ The 
Ten Patriarchs of Berosus ”; Dr. Karl Piehl continues 
his ‘‘ Notes de Philologie Egyptienne.” 


The May number of the journal of the Ex-LisRIs 
Society begins with the third series of ‘‘ Book-Pile 
Ex-Libris,” by Mr. Arthur Vicars, F.S.A., Ulster 
King of Arms.—‘‘ The Burden of Book-Plates,” by 
Mr. Walter Hamilton, is a most amusing paper, 
amusing because of the vast fume of wrathful indigna- 
tion let off by the writer against the author of an 
article in the Dazly News of April 7. That article 
professed to be a review of Mr. Hardy’s volume on 
book-plates, and made clever fun of the whole labour 
of the book-plate collector. We es yore to know that 
Mr. Hardy himself much enjoyed the review. If 
anything can make the Ex- Libris Society look 
genuinely foolish, it is for the hon. treasurer (Mr. 
Hamilton) to lose his temper over innocent ‘‘ chaff.” 
It does us all good to be quizzed about our hobbies, 
and if Mr. Hamilton cannot stand it, the editor of his 
journal should not permit him to show his temper in 
print.—The rest of the number calls for no special 
comment, save to mention that Mr. Hardy’s book, 
which will be noticed in our next issue, is reviewed at 
length. 


PROCEEDINGS. 


There was an unusually large muster of Fellows at the 
meeting of the SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES at Burlington 
House on May 4. All the six candidates proposed were 
elected at the ballot, namely, Mr. Joseph Knight (editor 
of Notes and Queries), Mr. A. S. Flower, Mr. E. R. 
Morris, Rev. J. B. Wilson, Mr. C. S. Clarke (South 
Kensington Museum), and Mr. J. C. Tingley. There 
were also elected as hon. Fellows El Conde de Valen- 
cia de Don Juan (Madrid), Senor Juan Facundo 
Triano, and Dr. William Pléyte (Leyden).—Mr. E. 
Maunde Thompson, F.S.A., principal librarian of the 
British Museum, read a most interesting and valuable 
paper on ‘‘The Draft Statutes of the Order of the 
Garter made by King Edward VI.” The garter was 
to be abolished as the order of St. George because of 
superstition and idolatry. The college of St. George 
was to be abolished at Windsor, and the revenues to 
be devoted to scholarships at the university, mending 
the highways, and banking rivers, and the maintenance 
of itinerant preachers to preach the pure Word of 
God. It was fortunate, said Mr. Maunde Thompson, 
that a national misfortune was averted by the early 
death of this precocious young prig.—At the meeting 
held on May 18, the following communications were 
laid before the society: ‘‘ Notes on the Insignia of 


the City of Chichester,” by W. H. St. John Hope, 
M.A. ; ‘A Roman Statuette of Wrought-iron,” by 
Charles Dawson ; and ‘‘ On a Planispheric Astrolabe 
given to the Society by the Rev. I. G. Lloyd, F.S.A.,” 
by C. H. Read, Sec. S.A. Three other distinguished 
foreigners were elected as hon. Fellows: his Ex- 
cellency Hamdhi Bey (Constantinople), Dr. Joseph 
Hampel (Buda Pesth), and Dr. Pangiotis Kabbadias 


(Athens). 
ge 2 

At the meeting of the SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF 
SCOTLAND, held on May 8, the following communica- 
tions were read: (1) ‘‘On the Roman Roads of the 
I-inch Ordnance Survey Map of Scotland” (Part I.), 
by James Macdonald, LL.D. ; (2) ‘‘ Notes on further 
excavations of the South Fort, Luing,” by Dr. Allan 
Macnaughton, Taynuilt ; (3) ‘‘ Notes on pre-historic 
forts in Ayrshire and Arran,” by David Christison, 
M.D. ; (4) ‘* Supplementary note on John Knox’s 
house,” by Peter Millar ; (5) ‘‘ Report on the anti- 
quities found in Scotland, and preserved in the 
British Museum, obtained under the Victoria Jubilee 
gift of Dr. R. H. Gunning,” by George F. Black ; 
and (6) ‘‘ Description of contents of stone cists, near 
Bunessan, in Mull,” by Sir Arthur Mitchell. There 
were also exhibited by the Duke of Argyll an urn of 
food-vessel type and skull, from a cist in Mull; by 
A. Mair, Dumbarton, an urn of food-vessel type, from 
a cist at Ross of Mull ; by the Queen’s Remembrancer, 
an urn of cinerary type, found at Dornoch, Crieff, 
and a portion of a bronze sword, found at Aird Dell, 
Ness, Lewis ; and by Dr. William Alexander, Dun- 
donald, an ancient bell, with inscription and date, 
from Dundonald. 

O¢ as) as 
At a meeting of the RoyAL ARCHAOLOGICAL INsTI- 
TUTE, held on May 3, Mr. E. Peacock exhibited a 
curious Venetian print, ‘‘An Allegory of Life,” of 
late sixteenth or early seventeenth century work, en- 
graved by Colandon, from a design attributed to 
Tintoret. Mr. Peacock also contributed a paper, 
‘“‘Notes on the Folk-lore of the Dove,” giving many 
instances of the estimation in which the dove was held 
by the ancients, and quoting various widely-spread 
superstitions regarding this bird. 


a Rady 
The usual monthly meeting of the Society oF ANTI- 
QUARIES of Newcastle-upon-Tyne was held in the 
library of the Castle, Newcastle, April 26, Mr. John 
Philipson, a vice-president, being in the chair.—There 
were exhibited by R. Cecil Hedley, a very perfect 
and unique bronze dagger of Irish type (5% inches 
long, ? inches wide at widest part), with socket and 
rivet hole, found at Dissington; the fragment of an 
ancient sword found at Dalton Mill; a bronze double- 
handled drinking-cup from near Bremenium ; and a 
bronze palstave and socketed and looped spear-head 
(6% inches long, blade 1 inches wide at widest part) 
from Redewater; also by Charles James Spence, a 
celt of schist (74 inches long by 2 inches wide at broad 
end) from Palazuolo, in the island of Sicily. The 
council having recommended the incorporation of the 
society, Mr. Clephan moved, ‘‘ That, as recom- 
mended by the council, the Society of Antiquaries of 
Newcastle be incorporated, and that the secretary be em- 
powered to give effect to the resolution.” Mr. Clephan 
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said: ‘‘ At present the society has no Jocus stand?, 
that is, we cannot sue or be sued, give evidence in 
any ordinary law court, or before the House of Com- 
mons, hold any property without trustees, or take any 
legal action in the case of stolen property. We cannot 
petition, memorialize, or attach any corporate seal to 
any document. It is remarkable that such an im- 
portant society as ours has so long abstained from 
taking advantage of the Act of Parliament, 1862-1890. 
The Society of Antiquaries obtained a special charter 
when it was formed, above a century since. The 
Royal Archzological Institute was incorporated about 
six years ago, and the Yorkshire Archeological Society 
this year. In our town we found it necessary to have 
our Chamber of Commerce incorporated in 1875, and 
the Tyneside Geographical Society went through the 
process in 1891. The cost would be small, about 
430—rather under than over, I believe—the items 
consisting of registration fee, revising barrister’s fee, 
advertising three times in local papers, submitting list 
of members and articles of association to the Board of 
Trade.”—The motion, after being seconded by Mr. 
Holmes, was put to the meeting and carried mem. con. 
—The secretary (Mr. Blair, F.S.A.) announced that 
the council had decided to go on with the supplement 
to the Lapzdarium Septentrionale, for the printing of 
which they had had estimates before them.—The 
Secretary reported that as directed he had written to 
the City Council asking for information about the 
tombstone of Abigail Tyzack formerly in Heaton Park, 
and that he had received the following reply from the 
committee clerk: ‘‘ Your letter of the 6th inst., rela- 
tive to the gravestone of Abigail Tyzack, was laid 
before the Armstrong Park Committee yesterday ; 
and I was instructed to inform you that one of the 
gardeners, whilst making some alterations adjoining 
the stone, had inadvertently covered it with grass 
sods. The stone, however, is now uncovered, and in 
its usual position.”—The Secretary also read the fol- 
lowing note by Mr. J. F. Robinson on the old barrow 
discovered in a disused pit at Whorlton: ‘‘I have 
made the inquiries I promised to make into the ques- 
tion raised last meeting about the antiquity of the old 
barrow found at Whorlton, with the result that its 
antiquity appears to be thoroughly confirmed. Mr. 
Smaile, the engineer at the colliery, and who was one 
of the party who found it, says he would be glad to 
make the acquaintance of the gentleman who made it, 
but he has not yet turned up to lay claim to his piece 
of workmanship. Mr. Smaile thinks the individual 
will be of a good age now, as the oldest person he 
knows in the district has only some very dim recollec- 
tions of seeing any trace of an old coal shaft near where 
it was found, while the shaft which the men descended 
who found the barrow is at some distance from the 
place where it was found. This shaft has not been 
open at any time within the memory of man. I have 
had a letter from a gentleman, who tells me that there 
are some records in the Castle which mention that 
the mines belonging to Mr. Beaumont on Whorlton 
Moor were nearly exhausted in 1759. Near where 
the barrow was found the men came upon an old corf 
imbedded in the mud, but the rods of which it was 
composed fell to pieces immediately on an attempt 
being made to move it, or to disengage it from the 
débris which enclosed it. It may be interesting to 


know if the same jococious old gentleman put that 

there also in order that he might enjoy a joke at the 

expense of modern antiquaries. So that having the 

opinion of those who found the barrow, and the fact 

that the mines were about exhausted in 1759, I think 

we may safely assume that some mistake has occurred 

about the person being living yet who was at the 

trouble to make it and put it down a shaft and then 

take it some distance along the workings and leave it 

there with no other object in view than the idea that 

it would excite the curiosity of the members of a future 

society of antiquaries. The barrow itself has fallen to 

pieces, with the exception of the wheel, which the 

officials of the colliery have been kind enough to pre- 

sent to our society, and which is now in the room for 

the inspection of the members.” 

%s6 ms «ws 

The last of the lectures of the HULL LITERARY AND 

PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY season was delivered on 

May 2 by the Rev. Dr. Cox, F.S.A., editor of the 

Antiquary, and rector of Barton-le-Street. The sub- 

ject of ‘‘ Medizeval Seals” was introduced by a short 

general survey of the rise and use of seals in the early 

days, reference being made to their use in Biblical 

days, and among the Assyrians and Egyptians. The 

beautiful gems that were carved for signet rings by the 

Greeks and Romans were described in some detail, as 

they were afterwards much valued by cultured Chris- 

tians, and set in medieval mountings for their own 

use. They were frequently used in the private seals 

and counter-seals of the earlier bishops, abbots, and 

religious houses. A beautiful instance of the incor- 

poration of four ancient gems into the official seal of 
Boniface, Archbishop of Canterbury (1244-1270) was 

given, as well as the two counter-seals of Walter 

Giffard, Archbishop of York, both of which were 

formed of early gems. Sometimes these gems were . 
‘* Christianized ” after a curious fashion. A winged 

figure of Victory was surrounded with a marginal in- 

scription of the Angelic Salutation, and thus turned 

into the Archangel Gabriel. Asplendid classical head 

of Jupiter Tonans was used by the Chapter of Durham 

Cathedral as a seal, the inscription in its new medizval 

setting being ‘‘Caput Sancti Oswaldi”! Private 

heraldic seals were next described, illustrations being 

given of many notable examples from Yorkshire and 

elsewhere. The earliest known heraldic seal is of 
Philip, Count of Flanders, about 1160. A full series 

of monastic seals from Saxon days downwards were 

then treated of, and their gradual development in 

beauty and intricacy closely traced. The seals of 
bishops and archbishops were also treated in like 

fashion, excellent examples, many of them of York, 

being shown from the twelfth century down to Arch- 

bishop Cranmer. The lecturer remarked that the 
utter degradation of the fine art of seal - engraving 
which followed on the Reformation was now happily 
being removed, several of the more recently appointed 
bishops having reverted to the ancient care and custom 
in such matters, notably Archbishop Maclagan, whose 
official seal was one of the most beautiful that had 
been produced in England since the fourteenth cen- 

tury. Attention was also paid by Dr. Cox to the 
corporate seals of towns and cities, examples being 
adduced from Carlisle, Canterbury, Rochester, and 
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various smaller boroughs. Sometimes such shields 
were mainly heraldic (though not till the fourteenth 
century), and sometimes they had the sacred effigies 
of the saints, or other emblems, to whom the town 
or its chief church was dedicated. But asa rule the 
seals of English towns were divided into two classes— 
ships, if they were seaports, and castles if they were 
inland. But the term castle wanted modifying. By 
no means every town that had a ‘‘ castle” seal had 
ever had a fortress. It was often intended for the re- 
presentation of the fortified or embattled gateway of 
the town. Perhaps the most interesting part of the 
lecture were the description and illustrations of the 
fine series of great Royal seals of England. Charac- 
teristic specimens were shown of a few of the early 
kings of Mercia, of Edward the Confessor, William 
the Conqueror, John, Henry III., the three first 
Edwards, and the very elaborate one of Philip and 
Mary. The invariable use on English Royal seals, 
from the time of William the Conqueror, was to show 
the king seated, representing Justice, on the obverse, 
whilst he was shown on horseback and armed on the 
reverse, or counter-seal. Descriptions were also given 
of the materials used for seals, of the wax for making 
impressions, of their differing shapes, and of the various 
ways in which seals were fastened to documents or 
charters, a variety of original documents being ex- 
hibited for the purpose. The age of medizval seals 
(which are never dated) may be approximately known 
from the style of lettering of the marginal inscriptions 
or legends. From (1) 1066 to 1175, Roman capitals ; 
from (2) about 1175 to 1215, rude Lombardic capitals ; 
from (3) about 1215 to 1350, good Lombardic; from 
(4) about 1350 to 1425, bold black letter ; from (5) 
about 1425 to 1500, fine close black letter; and from 
(6) 1500, Roman capitals. The need and use of 
counter-seals or other private seals impressed on the 
back of the pendant seal was clearly explained as in- 
tended to prevent the removal of the seal, and the 
affixing of it to some other or altered document. If 
only stamped on one side it could readily be heated 
on the plain side, and then removed and re-affixed. 
The lecture was illustrated by a variety of lantern 
slides especially prepared for this lecture from some of 
the best examples in the British Museum. A number 
of casts of rare examples were also exhibited, which 
were lent by the Society of Antiquaries, London. 
Dr. Cox also desired to express his indebtedness to 
his friend Mr. W. H. St. John Hope, secretary of the 
Society of Antiquaries, for much information on the 
subject of seals, which was a new one to be taken up 
in any exhaustive fashion. Seals, he said, were de- 
serving of the most minute study, for the best and 
finest art of successive periods was, as a rule, put into 
them, and they were absolutely invaluable and infalli- 
ble in all that related to costume (ecclesiastical and 
civil), armour, and heraldry. The last view shown 
on the sheet was the great seal of Queen Victoria, 
which, though twice renewed during her long reign, 
is a facsimile of the one originally designed in 1837. 
A) a) oO 

The PLAINSONG AND MEDIAVAL Music SOCcIETY. 
—By permission of the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral the first of a series of lectures on ‘‘ Plain- 
song” was given at the Chapter House on Thursday 
afternoon, April 27, under the auspices of this society. 
The lecturer, Mr. H. B. Briggs, traced the develop- 





ment of plainsong from the natural monotone with 
inflections up to the florid compositions which can 
only be sung by trained choirmen. One and all, 
however, were shown to be modelled on the form of 
the psalm-tone, consisting of intonation, reciting note, 
and ending, which was the essential principle of Gre- 
gorian music, giving it a flexibility which enabled 
prose to be set to melody with the perfect regard for 
accentuation which is impossible in modern music 
with its fixed rhythm. Examples of an epistle and 
gospel with the Sarum inflections were admirably 
chanted by the Rev. O. W. Wilde, as specimens of 
the simplest form of plain-song, and after a selection, 
including an introit dating from the fourth century, 
and a kyrie composed by G. Dunston, the choir, con- 
ducted by Mr. Abdy Williams, sang in English the 
gradual ‘‘ Requiem Eternam.” This beautiful but 
difficult composition was very effectively rendered, a 
portion being sung as a solo, and, as a subsequent 
speaker remarked, made one wish to hear this music 
in our parish churches and cathedrals. 
; os 25 

The annual meeting of the NoRFOLK AND NORWICH 
ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY was held at the Guildhall, 
Norwich, on Monday, April 17, when General Bulwer 
presided in the absence of the president (Sir Francis 
Boileau) who is absent from England.—The Rev. W. 
Hudson read the annual report, which gave an account 
of the excursions and work undertaken by the 
society during the past year, and which have 
already been recorded in these columns. The 
members now number 408.—Dr. Bensly read the 
financial statement, which showed that the year com- 
menced with a balance of £189 18s. 1o0d., and the 
total income was £328 12s. 3d. The expenditure 
amounted to £189 6s., and the balance in favour of 
the society to £139 6s. 3d.—Dr. Bensly exhibited an 
interesting series of photographs of the bosses in the 
north and south transepts of the cathedral, and placed 
upon the table three plaster casts, gilded and coloured 
after the original. One of these represented Herod 
on his death-bed, by the side of which stood three 
mourners. Dr. Bensly remarked that it seemed some- 
what paradoxical that anyone should have mourned 
for the king, but the Rev. Dr. Creswell facetiously 
pointed out that the figures might represent profes- 
sional mutes. Inthe course of his notes on the sculp- 
tures in the roof of the transepts, Dr. Bensly said that 
in 1171 the cathedral was much injured by fire, and 
repaired in two years by the energy of Bishop Turbe. 
Again, in 1272, in the fray between the citizens and 
the monks, great damage was donetoit. After the 
restoration, it was reconsecrated on Advent Sunday, 
1278, and dedicated to the Holy Trinity by Bishop 
Middleton, in the presence of Edward I. and his 
queen. Some weeks ago a coin was picked up a 
few yards from the west front of the cathedral, bearing 
on the obverse a double triangle, and on its reverse 
** 1278,” in Arabic figures. At first sight an enthu- 
siast might have supposed that the coin was struck in 
honour of the dedication, and was one of many flung 
away among the people. But in fact, as examination 
and inquiry showed, it was an African coin of modern 
date—1861—the date ‘‘ 1278” being computed from 
the Hegiraof Mahomet. In 1361 the cathedral steeple 
was blown down and the choir damaged, when the 
present light and graceful clerestory of the presbytery 
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was erected, and covered with an oak-moulded roof of 
decorated character. It remained open to the church 
till Bishop Goldwell erected the stone vaulting or 
ceiling. In 1463, when Walter Lyhart was Bishop, 
the cathedral was again damaged by fire, and then the 
present magnificent stone vaulting of the nave was 
constructed, and ornamented with the series of 328 
sculptures, which were restored by Dean Goulburn. 
Bishop Goldwell erected the stone vaulting of the 
presbytery, with 132 bosses (of which ninety-seven re- 
present gold wells) at the intersections of the groining. 
Bishop Nix, with all his faults, left his mark upon the 
building, for the stone vaulting of the north and south 
transept was due to him. There were 150 bosses in 
the transepts’ vaulting, representing exclusively New 
Testament history. Those in the north transept ex- 
hibited partly the true and partly the legendary 
history of the Virgin Mary, the various incidents of 
our Lord’s infancy, the annunciation, the nativity, the 
presentation, the visit of the Magi, the massacre at 
Bethlehem, the flight into Egypt, with the death, as- 
sumption, and glorification of the Virgin, and the 
visit of St. Thomas to her tomb. Those in the south 
transept represented our Lord’s life as given in the 
New Testament, exclusive of His passion and death. 
In the important work in which the Dean and Chapter 
had for some months been engaged in the choir and 
transepts, the removal of a covering of brown wash 
disclosed the colours and gilding with which the 
sculptures were richly adorned, and they appeared to 
be in no way inferior to the nave sculptures. Dr. 
Bensly then gave a description of some of the principal 
bosses, and was thanked by the meeting for his valu- 
able information.—Mr. E. M. Beloe gave an account 
of episcopal manor-houses, and directed attention to a 
series of photographs of an old house at Thornage. 
The doorway to this ancient house, he said, was of 
the fifteenth century, and there was a window of like 
date. Upon an arch, which had carried an oriel 
window, was an angel bearing a shield with the rebus 
of Bishop Goldwell. This house was, in fact, erected 
by Bishop Goldwell about 1472. There were eight 
other episcopal manor-houses, namely, at North Elm- 
ham, Eccles, Thorpe Episcopi (next Norwich), Blo- 
field, Hevingham, Blickling, Gaywood, and Thornham. 
All were gone except that at Thorpe, which was 
known as Thorpe Old Hall, and what existed were 
the remains of the chapel, now used asa stable. The 
Abbot of Holme had a manor-house at Ludham that 
became the country house of the post-Reformation 
bishops. It was partly destroyed by fire during the 
time of Bishop Jegon. Among the antiquities shown 
were a money-box inlaid with gilt, presented by 
Charles I., before his execution, to Sir Edward Deer- 
ing, and a curious old watch belonging to the Deering 
family, and said to be of the time of Elizabeth, ex- 
hibited by General Bulwer ; a brass key supposed to 
have belonged to the Abbot of Bromholm, and now in 
the possession of Dr. Jessopp ; an illuminated panel 
inscribed with the Commandments, exhibited by the 
Rev. J. W. Millard ; drawings of bases of crosses at 
West Walton, by the Rev. W. Brown ; and a quaint 
panel picture, inscribed ‘‘ What ye father gathers with 
ye rake, ye son scatters with ye fork.” It represented 
a cavalier scattering the coins which had been accu- 
mulated by a Puritan, and was exhibited by Miss 
Cartwright. 


The last monthly meeting of the LANCASHIRE AND 
CHESHIRE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY was held in the 
Library of Chetham’s College, Colonel Fishwick,’ 
F.S.A., in the chair.—The Dean of Manchester, and 
Mr. G. Postlethwaite, of the Manchester Grammar 
School, were elected members of the society.—Mr. 
George Yates, F.S.A., exhibited a small collection of 
drawings of Old Masters ; a plan of the Grand June- 
tion Railway (about 1830), showing the style of first, 
second, and third-class carriages in use at that time ; 
and copies of Paddy Kellys Budget,: published in 
1841 at Liverpool, and of Zim Bobdin’s Budget, pub- 
lished in 1848 at Manchester.—Mr. George Row- 
botham exhibited and presented to the society a sheet 
of sketches of old crosses.—Mr. Pullinger read a short 
paper on the pre-historic antiquities of Stanton Moor 
and the Hermit’s Cave, Youlgreave, Derbyshire.—Mr. 
T. Cann Hughes gave a short communication on the 
tower known as ‘‘ Pemberton’s Parlour” in the Chester 
Walls, an interesting relic familiar to all antiquarian 
visitors to Chester.—Mr. W. S. Nadin, solicitor, for- 
warded a paper (which was read by Mr. Charles W. 
Sutton) on his ancestor, Joseph Nadin, commonly 
called Joe Nadin, a personage well known to readers 
of Manchester history.—Mr. Albert Nicholson read a 
paper, based on MSS. that belonged to the late Joseph 
Mayer, F.S.A., on the ** Young Pretender’s Invasion 
of England in 1745.” After briefly stating the facts 
about Prince Charles Edward’s march through Lan- 
cashire, the entry into Manchester of the young Prince 
and his followers, and their advance on the road to 
London with renewed enthusiasm and an augmented 
force, Mr. Nicholson proceeded to deal with the ques- 
tion of what caused the brave and accomplished officers 
skilled in the art of war, who commanded this “‘ ever- 
victorious army,” to decide to retreat. They had 
out-generalled the Duke of Cumberland, and had no 
force between them and London but a body of troops 
on Finchley Common, chiefly composed of recently- 
raised London volunteers. This decision was arrived 
at on December 5, 1745, at Derby, and was unani- 
mous. To say that they were ignorant of the advan- 
tage they possessed and the true situation of the King’s 
forces and friends, would be untrue. The exact re- 
verse was the case. The question really comes to be, 
What was the true temper of the country ? and when an 
adequate history of these times comes to be written 
this is the point that must be made clear. The writers 
on these events who have not taken their matter from 
others have either written from a purely party point of 
view, or, whether Jacobite or Hanoverian in sympathy, 
they have given little if any attention to what occurred 
out of Scotland. At the best they seem to have re- 
garded London, if they considered England at all, as 
the one place that would have a say in the great ques- 
tion at issue. Mr. Nicholson gave many interesting 
facts, showing the extraordinary manner in which the 
nobility, gentry, corporations, and county authorities 
vied with each other in offering their services and 
their fortunes to the King in defence of ‘‘ their country 
and their religion,” as they putit. Out of the thirteen 
regiments enrolled several were in this immediate 
neighbourhood. A large body of horse was raised by 
the county of York, called the Yorkshire Hunters, 
A thousand horses were found by the gentry of Staf- 
fordshire, on which the Duke of Cumberland mounted 
a part of his infantry to pursue the retreating Jaco- 
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bites. The Earls of Cholmondeley and Warrington 
gathered the militia of Cheshire, and Lord Herbert’s 
and others of the newly-raised forces at Frodsham to 
defend the passage into Wales. The Manchester 
Magazine gives many details of troops raised in and 
about Manchester, though this was supposed to be a 
Jacobite stronghold, and of the loyal feeling in the 
town towards the Government, and of subscriptions 
‘* for the support of our religion and liberties.” Mr. 
Nicholson then gave details connected with the regi- 
ment raised for the Government and equipped and 
maintained by the town of Liverpool, called the Liver- 
pool Blues, the accounts of which and many other 
documents relating to that town and its action in the 
great emergency are in his collection. The total 
number of men was 648. These were raised, equipped, 
and maintained at a cost of £4,859, towards which 
the corporation found £2,000. The good people of 
the town offered, if the Government desired it, to 
allow these troops to go with the Royal force and to 
raise another regiment to defend their town and port. 
2 4) a 
The spring meeting of members of the BRISTOL AND 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY was 
held at the Guildhall, Gloucester, on April 27. At 
noon a meeting of the members and associates was 
held in the Council Chamber of the Guildhall, when 
the president of the meeting, Mr. Wilfred Cripps, C.B., 
delivered an address on ‘‘ Church plate, and how to 
describe it.” Prior to the general meeting there was 
an exhibition of church plate arranged in a committee- 
room. There were some priceless examples of church 
plate, illustrative of the pre-Reformation period, as 
were noticeable in certain chalices and patens of the 
period of 1494, which were brought from one of the 
neighbouring parishes. There were also a consider- 
able variety of Elizabethancups. Some massive plate, 
illustrative of the period of the Restoration was sent 
in by the Dean of Gloucester, forming a grand set 
which could not possibly better illustrate the character- 
istic plate of that period. There were also plates of 
a secular origin, such as the two-handled cup of the 
early part of the eighteenth century. Referring to 
the history of the church plate in the county, the pre- 
sident said his first attention was called to it by reading 
a small book published in reference to church plate in 
Yorkshire. Afterwards a larger volume was issued 
by Chancellor Ferguson, which set the ball rolling. 
He (the president) commenced in the smallest way by 
examining the church plate in his own immediate 
neighbourhood. The desire grew upon him, and he 
was still further encouraged by the receipt of a quarto 
volume which had been published by Mr. Trollope in 
reference to church plate in Leicestershire. He was 
looking forward anxiously to the day when they of 
this county would be able to produce such a book as 
had been issued by Mr. Nightingale in reference to 
Wiltshire. The president then proceeded to explain 
the peculiar characteristics of the various specimens of 
church plate which were placed before him ; the first 
which bore the hall-mark was one dated 1494. He 
described their various peculiarities, and suggested the 
means by which they became church property. He 
also pointed to secular gifts, making especial reference 
to those given to the church at Cirencester by the 
Woolwich family, which no doubt came as a gift from 
Queen Elizabeth to one of her courtiers. The largest 


and best of these secular gifts doubtless came from 
City Councils, in reference to which he narrated some 
amusing anecdotes. Going back to the time of the 
Restoration, he pointed out that there were what were 
called the Roundhead shape of cup, many specimens 
of which were still to be found in Russia. These 
afterwards gave way to the church flagons, which 
were more in use in the present day. At one time 
bowls were a popular gift to churches, but it was now 
somewhat difficult to describe their use. No doubtin 
many churches cups of the pewter type would be 
found, but, at the same time, any information which 
could be given would be very interesting as affording 
material for a catalogue. In conclusion, Mr. Cripps 
narrated a very interesting incident. Some years ago 
he felt very much interested in a piece of church plate 
at Cricklade. In fact, he had taken ‘‘ rubbings” of 
it. Some time afterwards it was missed, and no one 
knew anything of it. About two years afterwards he 
(Mr. Cripps) was in the saleroom of Messrs. Christie 
and Manson, London, when he saw the identical 
article which had been missing. He ordered it to be 
locked up, and after a considerable amount of trouble, 
the plate was handed over to its proper quarter at 
Cricklade.—The majority of the company then pro- 
ceeded to inspect some of the finest Tudor carvings to 
be found in the city or neighbourhood, at Mr. J. A. 
Fisher’s, of Westgate Street.—The Rev. W. Bazeley 
acted as chaperon, and explained the circumstances 
under which the beautiful panelling and heraldic 
devices had been discovered. In reference to the 
fourteenth century panel carving in this most interest- 
ing room, we cannot do better than refer those curious 
in such matters to Mr. Fisher himself, who will be 
only too pleased to impart information, but is also pre- 
pared to supply inquirers with printed details and 
illustrations of a most interesting character. A number 
of the party then proceeded to the cathedral, where 
its characteristics were described by Mr. F. Waller, 
the cathedral architect, who, with the aid of plans, 
pointed out the sites of the old conventual buildings. 
The Dean also imparted valuable information.— 
Shortly after four o’clock the members proceeded in 
special tramcars from the Cross to the chapels of the 
Hospitals of St. Margaret and St. Mary Magdalene, 
which were described by the Rev. S. E. Bartleet and 
Mr. Henry Medland. 


The CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORLAND ANTIQUA- 
RIAN AND ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY propose to 
devote their first meeting of this year to the Second 
Iter. They will meet at Bowes, and follow the road 
from there to Old Penrith, staying the night at Ap- 

leby. They will visit e route the camps at Bowes, 

eay Cross, Marden Castle, Brough-on-Stainmore, Red- 
lands, Kirkbythere, Brougham and Plumpton (old 
Penrith). The two days there will be almost wholly 
on the line of the Second Iter, and the Norman castles 
of Bowes, Brough, Appleby and Brougham will be 
visited. A fine opportunity thus offers to those who 
wish to compare the military works of several epochs, 
British, Roman (both earthworks and masonry), Anglo- 
Saxon, and Norman. If the weather serves, the drive 
over Stainmore should be very fine. 


The first excursion of the season of the CLIFTON 
ANTIQUARIAN CLUB took place on May 10, when a 
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large party of members and friends left Bristol by a 
morning train to Weston-super-Mare, whence they 
drove to Kewstoke, Woodspring Priory, Worle, etc. 
At Kewstoke Mr. R. Hall Warren called attention to 
the Norman south door, the fifteenth-century stone 
pulpit, and other features, including an elegant little 
sundial on the parapet of the porch, The members 
then ascended the ancient roadway, or ‘‘ pass,” called 
St. Kew’s steps. Mr. Warren said there was no evi- 
dence elsewhere of such a saint, and as there was a 
Celtic word Kewch, meaning a boat, and this path led 
direct to the sea, through the village, there could be 
little doubt that Kew Stoke meant simply ‘‘ Boat- 
station,” it being probably the port of the ancient 
British village on the hill above.—At Woodspring 
(anciently Worspring) a short paper was read by the 
secretary, Mr. Alfred Hudd, F.S.A., on the ‘‘ History 
and Remains of the Priory.” It was founded, in 1210, 
for Augustinian canons, by William de Courtenay, and 
dedicated to God, the Blessed Virgin, and the Blessed 
Thomas of Canterbury. Three, if not all four, of the 
knights who took part in the murder of the archbishop 
were West-countrymen, and were connected with the 
founder and early benefactor of the priory. There is 
an account of the present condition of the remains in 
vol. iv. of the Antiguary, pp. 51-55.— At Worle 
church the secretary pointed out the most interesting 
features, the late Norman porch, the carved oak 
misereres, said to have come from the priory, a rather 
curious fifteenth-century font, etc.—In the afternoon 
the members joined, by invitation, the members of 
the Northern branch of the Somersetshire Archzolo- 
gical Society, and under the able guidance of Mr. C. 
W. Dymond, C.E., explored the pre-historic remains 
of the British village and encampment on Worle Hill. 
The numerous pits, nearly a hundred in number, still 
remaining inside the walls of the camp, were examined 
with interest. Mr. Dymond did not think these had 
ever been ‘‘ dwellings,” though from the quantity of 
remains of corn, etc., found in them, they had doubt- 
less been utilized as stores by the ancient inhabitants, 
whose village, he thought, probably occupied the low 
ground now covered by the modern town of Weston- 
super-Mare. This view was not received without 
doubt by those present, who thought it much more 
likely that the residences of the owners of the stores 
contained in the pits would have been in their imme- 
diate neighbourhood, if not directly over them, rather 
than a mile outside the fortified post, as suggested by 
Mr. Dymond. From the evidence gf the skulls and 
other remains found in the pits, it was supposed that 
the constructors of Worlebury belonged to a pre-Celtic 
tribe, probably that still represented by the ‘‘ dark 
Welsh,” or Silures. After dinner at the Atlantic 
Hotel, at which Sir George Edwards presided, the 
members returned to Bristol by train. 
4 es £2 

An evening meeting of the FoLK-LORE SOCIETY was 
held at 22, Albemarle Street on April 19, the president 
(Mr. G. L. Gomme), in the chair.—Mr. Jacobs reada 
short paper entitled ‘*‘ The Folk,” which was followed 
by a discussion in which Dr. Gaster, Mr. Nutt, Pro- 
fessor Hadden, and the president took part.—The 
President read the fragment of a story by Mrs. Gomme, 
which she had heard as a child, entitled ‘‘ The Green 
Lady.” — In the absence of the Rev. W. S. Lach 
Szyrma, the secretary read a paper by him on 


‘*Cornish Folk-lore,” and a discussion followed, in 
which Professors Rhys and Hadden, Dr. Gaster, 
Messrs. Nutt, Higgens, Baverstock, Jacobs, and the 
president took part. 


a a 
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The members of ST. Paul's ; 
SociETy visited the churches of St. Philip and St. 
Augustine, Stepney, on Saturday, April 29. On 
May 13 they visited the church of St. Bartholomew 
the Great, Smithfield, under the guidance of Mr. E. 
A. Webb, to view the works now in progress, 


25 as 
Mr. P. le P. Renouf, president of the SoclETY OF 
BIBLICAL ARCHAOLOGY, continued his valuable 
lectures on the ‘* Language and Writing of the Ancient 
Egyptians,” at the society’s house, 37, Great Russell 
Street, throughout the Wednesdays in May, at 4.30 


p.m. 
% 2 % 
On April 14, Mr. J. A. Clapham, hon. sec., read an 
interesting and able paper, before the members of the 
BRADFORD HISTORICAL AND ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY 
on ‘‘ Lord Morpeth, seventh Earl of Carlisle.” The 
subject, however, is too modern for us to give any 
abstract of the lecture.—On April 29 the members 
visited Kirkstall Abbey, which was described by Mr. 
E. P. Peterson, F.S.A., and the grand Norman church 


of Adel. 

a 3$ OS 
The SOCIETY FOR THE PRESERVATION OF ANCIENT 
BUILDINGs propose to hold their annual meeting on 
the evening of Tuesday, July 18 ; Rev. Dr. Cox, F.S.A., 
has been invited to give the annual address, and pro- 
poses to take as his subject ‘‘ Westminster Abbey.” 


SS 


Reviews and Motices 
of Mew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers. | 


Sr. PAuUL’s CATHEDRAL LIBRARY. By Rev. Dr. 
Sparrow Simpson, F.S.A. Ziliot Stock. 8vo, 
pp- xxii., 282. Price 20s. 

Dugdale’s History of St. Paul's Cathedral contains 

a catalogue, filling eight folio pages, of the library of 

Old St. Paul’s in the year 1459. Only three of all 

these manuscripts are known to be now extant ; one 

is still at St. Paul’s, another at Aberdeen, and a third 
at Lambeth. The present library was founded by 

Henry Compton, who was Bishop of London during 

the rebuilding of the cathedral. He bequeathed about 

2,000 volumes to form the nucleus of a collection. 

It now consists of upwards of 20,000 volumes. Dr. 

Sparrow Simpson, who has been librarian of St. 

Paul’s for over thirty years, in this useful book gives a 

printed catalogue of certain sections of this large 

library, together with an interesting preface and brief 
introduction. 

When Dr. Simpson first became librarian there was 
but one single volume in the library that bore on the 
history of the fabrics. As we find from these pages, 
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the library now contains (chiefly through Dr. Simp- 
son’s careful diligence) no less than 134 separate books 
or pamphlets that illustrate the history of the cathe- 
dral. In addition to all these, there is a collection of 
110 printed sermons that were preached at St. Paul’s 
Cross between 1550 and 1738, as well as another of 
160 sermons preached within the cathedral. There 
are also collections of sermons or tracts written by, or 
relating to, the clergy of St. Paul’s; of plays acted by 
the ‘‘Children of Paul’s”; and of books and pam- 
phlets having reference to (1) Sir Christopher Wren, 
(2) the Sacheverell controversy, (3) the funerals of 
Nelson and Wellington, and (4) the much-vexed ques- 
tion of the decoration of the cathedral. 

Another section deals with the histories and surveys 
of London, Westminster, and Southwark, of parishes 
in and near the City, of the City companies, of St, 
Paul’s School, of Cheapside Cross, and of the Great 
Fire and three Great Plagues. 

By a process of slow and laborious accumulation, 
the learned librarian has had the satisfaction of bring- 
ing together a valuable and large collection (amounting 
to 951 plates) of maps, plans, and views of London 
and St. Paul’s Cathedral, which are uniformly mounted 
and admirably arranged in portfolios. 

In addition to these special and local features of this 
fine library, which are well worth printing, this volume 
also gives a list of early printed and remarkable 
Bibles, New Testaments, and liturgical works, which 
covers the first seventy pages. A few great treasures 
are here enumerated, such as Tyndale’s Mew TZesta- 
ment, Tyndale’s Pentateuch, a large-paper Walton’s 
Polyglot. 

A curious but useful feature of this catalogue is the 
Desiderata, covering some ten pages, wherein are 
enumerated those works and pamphlets that the library 
desires in order to complete its bibliography of the 
cathedral of St. Paul’s; we sincerely trust that the 
publication of this list will lead to the speedy acquisi- 
tion by Dr. Simpson of not a few of the enumerated 
rarities by way of gift. 

Among the omissions in this library which are not 
chronicled, may be named those varied forms of prayer 
put forth by authority from the time of Elizabeth 
downwards, which are both numerous and varied in 
their interest. Only a bare half-dozen seem to be in 
this library, though many of these forms were specially 
connected with St. Paul’s. 

The library is a singularly fine room, lined with 
oak-presses, and surrounded by a gallery supported on 
fine brackets carved by Grinling Gibbens. A pho- 
tographic plate of the library forms a frontispiece to 
the volume. It concludes with an admirable index. 

Notwithstanding the general praise that we gladly 
give to Dr. Simpson’s meritorious undertaking, it is 
only right to point out that it has certain unexpected 
blemishes which must be removed in another edition. 
The arrangement of liturgical books is decidedly 
faulty. Why, for instance, is Cardinal Quignon’s 
Breviarium Romanum separated by several pages 
from Dr. Legg’s 1888 edition of the same work? A 
more serious blemish, which all liturgiologists will at 
once note, is the inclusion under the head of ‘* Roman 
Missals,” on page 57, of Aftssale Ambrosiarum. The 


tyro in liturgical studies knows well the great differ- 
ence between the Roman Missal and the Ambrosian 


“Missal of Milan as now used. There is only a single 


** Roman ” church in all Milan. 


ENGLISH ECONOMIC HISTORY AND THEORY. Part ii. 
End of the Middle Ages. By W. J. Ashley, 
M.A. Longmans, Green and Co. Cr. 8vo., pp. 
xii., 502. Price 10s. 6d. 

We are glad to welcome, after an interval of some 
years, the second instalment of this work, the course 
of which has been interrupted by the appointment of 
Mr. Ashley to the chair of Economic History at Har- 
vard University. This volume treats of the close of 
the Middle Ages, from the fourteenth to the sixteenth 
centuries, in six sections —the supremacy of the towns, 
the crafts, the woollen industry, the agrarian revolu- 
tion, the relief of the poor, and the canonist doctrine. 
To each section is prefixed a full list of authorities, 
which will prove of the greatest service to anyone 
desirous of following up the particular subject. ‘* The 
book,” we are told in the preface, ‘‘ was originally 
intended to be little more than a compilation.” For 
this work Professor Ashley is admirably fitted. Had 
he confined himself to this less ambitious task, his 
efforts would have been more satisfactory, for he is 
not only an exceptionally well-read man, but possesses 
powers of noting and assimilating the most valuable 
facts. But, unfortunately, he has been tempted, 
particularly in the later chapters, to spend not a little 
of his limited time and space on considerable generali- 
zations, wherein it is impossible often to follow him. 
Nevertheless, no student of economic history can 
possibly in the future afford to ignore Mr. Ashley’s 
volumes. 

On the whole, the opening chapter on the develop- 
ment and power of the towns, with its accurate esti- 
mate of municipal life, and of the curious fetters that 
restricted trade to its narrowest limits, is about the 
best written part of this volume. The great differ- 
ence in the magnitudes of the several towns, and hence 
the incomplete synchronisms of their development, is 
rightly taken into account. In giving their popula- 
tion at the beginning of the fifteenth century, Mr. 
Ashley adopts the estimates based on the Subsidy 
Rolls of 1377, as given in early volumes of the 
Archeologia, which almost certainly err, save in con- 
nection with London, on the side of under-statement. 
According to this view, the population of London at 
this period was about 40,000; York and Bristol, 
12,000; Plymouth and Coventry, 9,000; Norwich, 
Lincoln, Salisbury, Lynn, and Colchester, between 
7,000 and 5,000; whilst most of the other historic 
towns of England varied in population from 5,000 to 
1,500. 

The works enumerated as bearing upon ‘‘ The 
Crafts ” show that Mr. Ashley is well up to date. He 
names as the most recent contribution to their history 
Hibbert’s Jzfluence of English Gilds, and Lambert’s 
Two Thousand Years of Gild Life, both of which 
have been noticed at length in the Axtiguary. The 
following sentence is specially to be commended to 
students: ‘‘ Of all the original authorities none are 
more important in England, especially for the six- 
teenth century, than the Statutes of the Realm, the 
study of which has been somewhat neglected; the 
only satisfactory edition for scientific purposes is that 
of the Record Commission, 1810-1822.” In connec- 
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tion with village gilds, a subject that has yet to re- 
ceive the attention it deserves, reference is rightly 
made to Weaver’s Wells Wills (1890). 

The history of English wool and cloth is rightly 
treated of by itself, for it explains the origin of the 


wealth of England. In the fourteenth and fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries wool was the chief article of 
export from England. Not only did we enjoy almost 
a monopoly of the raw-wool trade in the north-west 
of Europe, but its manufacture into cloth was so suc- 
cessfully developed that the foreign demand for English 
woollen goods was steady and continuous. The story 
of the woollen industry, its taxation, and its control 
as a powerful weapon in international diplomacy, is 
graphically and accurately told. The distribution of 
the various branches of cloth manufacture in different 
parts of England is an interesting feature of our 
national economy in the past. Fuller drew out the 
following table at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century : 


East. Norfolk-—Norwich fustians. 
Suffolk—Suffolk bayes. 
Essex—Colchester bayes and serges. 
Kent—Kentish broadcloth. 
Devonshire—Kirses. 
Gloucestershire 

Worcestershire \ cloth. 
Wales—Welsh friezes. 
Westmorland—Kendal cloth. 
Lancashire—Manchester cotton. 
Yorkshire—Halifax cloths. 


West. 


North. 


South. Somersetshire—Taunton serges. 
Hampshire 
Berkshire /-Cloth. 
Sussex 


A small book of much service in connection with the 
archzeology of the English woollen trade, and invalu- 
able as a help to the explanation of the varying terms 
applied to the great variety of cloths named in 
the medieval inventories, is The Draper’s Dictionary: 
a Manual of Textile Fabrics, by Mr. W. Beck. It 
does not seem to be known by Mr. Ashley. 

The fourth chapter deals with the ‘‘ Agrarian 
Revolution,” and all that we have space to say with 
regard to it is that the author makes a great mistake 
in sneering at the work and conclusions of the late 
Professor Thorold Rogers, who probably consulted 
more original documents in compiling his laborious 
volumes than Mr. Ashley has of printed books. His 
estinrates as to enclosures are in many respects 
faulty. . 

The fifth part, which treats of the ‘‘ Relief of the 
Poor,” is also distinguished by too hasty conclusions 
and assertions, though a variety of interesting facts 
are conveniently brought together. In England, 
where there was a far larger number of religious 
houses than in most parts of the Continent, the sur- 
mises of the historian Ratzingery (quoted with ap- 
proval by Mr. Ashley) as to the monastic distribution 
of alms ‘‘at a number of centres scattered very un- 
evenly over the country” do not apply. The English 
religious houses were generally and widely distributed 
throughout the country ; they were but a few short 
miles from any populated district, and were at least 
ten times as numerous as our union workhouses or 
centres of national poor relief. Mr. Ashley is far too 





shallow in his treatment of this part of his subject, 
_ evidently starts with a very strong anti-monastic 
jas. 

The last section is the poorest of the book; it 
deals with ‘‘The Canonist Doctrine,” chiefly on 
usury. In giving a list of ‘‘ authorities,” Mr. Ashley 
states that ‘‘the canonist literature has been so com- 
pletely ignored in England that the student has per- 
force to turn to German treatises.” This is not true ; 
Mr. Ashley apparently knows nothing of the recent 
writing of Messrs. Wood, Owen, Brownbill, and 
Dodd on canon law, all Englishmen. He relies 
almost exclusively on German works, ignoring appar- 
ently the many important French treatises, such as 
Durand de Maillane’s Histoire du Droit Canonique, 
or G. Phillips’ Ze Droit Lcclesiastique dans ses 
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HANDBOOK OF GREEK AND LATIN PALAOGRAPHY. 
By Edward Maunde Thompson, F.S.A. Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Triibner and Co. Cr. 8vo., pp. 
xii., 344. Price 5s. 

The publishers of the International Scientific Series 
have been fortunate in securing the services of the 
principal librarian of the British Museum for their 
new volume. There is certainly no British scholar, 
and scarcely, perhaps, any European scholar, so 
well fitted to write a handbook on paleography as 
Mr. Maunde Thompson. It is one of those rarely- 
met-with books which are a positive refreshment to 
the jaded antiquarian reviewer, for a preliminary study 
of its pages at once shows that it will well repay care- 
ful reading from beginning to end; and, when the 
pages have been diligently reperused, an abiding im- 
pression remains that they form a volume of real 
worth and of indispensable utility to the true antiquary 
or historical student. 

To the unwearying courtesy and ready help which 
Mr. Maunde Thompson so freely gave to all honest 
searchers among the great stores of the British Museum 
during those years when he was chief of the MSS. 
Department, he has now added another general cause 
for gratitude. The volume abounds in facsimiles of 
a great variety of hands of different dates and epochs, 
and there are also three helpful folding tables, of (1) 
tne derivation of Greek and Latin alphabets, of (2) 
Greek cursive alphabets, and of (3) Latin cursive 
alphabets. A concise introductory chapter treating of 
the history and development of these two alphabets is 
followed by interesting sections which deal with the 
materials used to receive writing, suchas leaves, bark, 
linen, clay and pottery, wall-spaces, metal, lead, 
bronze, wood, waxen and other tablets, papyrus, 
skins, parchment or vellum, and paper. Papyrus, for 
so long a period the pagan and classical writing 
material, was slowly but surely superseded by the 
Christian use of vellum. Its far more lasting character 
corresponded to the enduring tenets of their faith. 
When Constantine required copies of the Holy Scrip- 
tures for his new churches, he ordered fifty MSS. to be 
prepared on vellum. It will surprise some to learn 
that a comparatively large number of early Arabic 
MSS. on paper still exist, dating from the ninth cen- 
tury ; the oldest is of the year 866. 

Another short but interesting section deals with 
writing implements. The s¢y/us or graphium, made 
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of iron, bronze, ivory, or bone, was adapted for writing 
on the waxen tablets, the letters being scratched with 
the sharp end. For writing on papyrus the reed was 
in use. Suitable reeds came from Egypt. They con- 
tinued in use to some extent throughout the Middle 
Ages, in Italy down to the fifteenthcentury. Parallel 
to our use of steel pens is that of the ancient bronze 
reeds, of which a few specimens have been found in 
Italy and one in England. Inthe Addenda mention is 
made of the recent discovery of a metal pen two 
inches long, shaped and slit like a quill pen, by Pro- 
fessor Waldstein in the so-called tomb of Aristotle in 
Eretria. The time of the introduction of the quill 
pen is a matter of doubt, but it almost certainly fol- 
lowed pretty closely on the use of vellum. 

The next chapter treats of the forms of books, the 
roll, the index, the text, punctuation, accents, 
palimpsests, etc. To this succeeds an account of 
stichometry, or the measuring and spacing of lines, of 
tachygraphy, or shorthand, and of cryptography, or 
‘* cipher” and secret writing. 

The abbreviations and contractions and numerals of 
the Greek hand, with five chapters wherein the evo- 
lution of the literary hand and the cursive hand are 
carefully followed up, cover the whole field of Greek 
palzeography. 

With the thirteenth chapter begins the treatment of 
Latin palzeography, a subject that has more immediate 
attraction for the generality of English antiquaries. 
In this and the two following chapters the majuscule 
writing (with the subdivisions of square capitals, and 
rustic capitals, and uncials), the mixed minuscule and 
half-uncial characters, and the Roman cursive letters, 
are thoroughly explained in their respective develop- 
ments. In chapter sixteen and the three following, 
with which the volume concludes, Mr. Maunde 
Thompson enters into the highly interesting topic of 
the formation of the national handwritings of Western 
Europe from the Roman writing. ‘‘On the Con- 
tinent the cursive hand became the basis of the writing 
of Italy, Spain, and Frankland, and from it were 
moulded the three national hands which we know as 
Lombardic, Visigothic, and Merovingian. The com- 
mon origin of all three is sufficiently evident on an 
inspection of the earliest charters of those countries.” 
The time of Charlemagne, with its revival of learning, 
brought about a considerable change in handwriting 
towards the end of the eighth century, which palzeo- 
graphists term the ‘‘ Caroline Reform.” 

The origin and development of the writing in our 
own islands have a different origin from the conti- 
nental nations of Western Europe. In Ireland and 
England the earliest writings are undoubtedly based 
upon the half-uncial Roman characters, which must 
have been the style of the first Christian MSS. that 
were introduced into the future Isle of Saints by the 
foreign missionaries. ‘‘In England there were two 
early schools of writing at work ; the one originating 
from Ireland, in the north, from which emanated the 
national hand, holding its own, and resisting for a 
long time foreign domination ; the other the school of 
the Roman missionaries, essentially a foreign school 
making use of the foreign styles which they brought 
with them, but which never appear to have become 
naturalized.” A few early charters establish the fact 
that the style introduced into the Canterbury school 
founded by St. Augustine was that of the Roman 


Rustic capital. From these beginnings we are taken 
successively through the various Latin medieval hands 
in use in our country, the English Charter hand, the 

English Court hand, and the English Chancery hand. 

The last facsimile given is from a final concord in the 

Court hand of 1673. The work concludes with a list 

of printed authorities on the subject of paleography, 

and with a good index. . 

& & & 

THE TELL AMARNA TABLETS. By Major C. R. 
Conder, R.E., D.C.L. . Alexander P. Watt. 
(Palestine Exploration Fund.) 8vo., pp. xii., 
212. Price §s. 

Major Conder has added yet another to his numerous 
and interesting publications illustrative of Palestine. 
This one is, beyond doubt, the most valuable of them 
all. After two years’ study of the published texts of 
the tablets found at Tell Amarna, he has issued this 
translation of them, with an introduction and appendix 
as well as brief notes. These tablets were discovered 
in 1887 by a peasant woman amid the ruins of the 
palace of Amenophis IV., midway between Thebes 
and Memphis. They date about 1480 B.c., and are 
written to the King of Egypt, and contain court 
officials by Amouter, Phoenicians, Philistines, and 
others. The names of Japhia, King of Gezer (one 
of the kings killed by Joshua—Joshua x. 3) ; of Jabin, 
King of Hazor; and of Adonizedek, King of 
Jerusalem—all of them contemporaries of Joshua— 
occur on the tablets.) The names of the gods are 


those found in the Bible, and include Baal, Rimmon, 
Shamash, Nebo, and Dagon. 
of frequent occurrence. 
clearly the civilization of the times. 
of cities are specified, such as ‘‘ capital cities, 


The word Elohim is 
Incidental references show 
Various kinds 
22 66 pro- 
vincial cities,” ‘‘ fortresses,” ‘‘towns,” ‘‘ villages,” 
and ‘‘camps.” Enclosures and irrigation of gardens 
are also mentioned with the cultivation of corn, 
mulberries, and olives, as well as a definite statement 
as to the papyrus being grown at Gebal. Copper, 
tin, gold, silver, and agate are named, as also are 
ships and chariots. About 130 different towns are 
mentioned in these letters, so that the topography of 
ancient Palestine is now much clearer. The sites of 
several important places, such as Gath, Makkedah, 
and Lachish, are now settled, so that the tablets are 
of first importance with regard to Biblical geography. 
The book is illustrated with a general map of Palestine 
and the adjoining districts, as well as three others of 
certain parts on a larger scale. 

Major Conder shrewdly remarks that ‘‘the study 
of monumental inscriptions is often called a ‘ by-path ’ 
of Biblical knowledge. But in an age of destructive 
criticism it seems to me to present the most important 
weapon that can be placed in the hands of those who 
desire, without seeking to support any particular 
theory, to arrive at truth concerning the ancient 
history of Palestine and of the Hebrew people.” In 
these Tell Amarna tablets we have a mass of political 
correspondence dating about the time when, according 
to the Bible, the Hebrew invasion under Joshua took 
place, and which represent in bulk a literature equal 
to about half the length of the whole of the Pentateuch. 
The events recorded include the conquest of Damascus 
by the Hittites, Phoenicia by the Amorites, and Judzea 
by the Hebrews. ‘‘It will be clear, therefore, that 
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these letters are the most important historical records 
ever found in connection with the Bible, and that 
they most fully confirm the historical statements of 
the Book of Joshua, and prove the antiquity of 
civilization in Syria and in Palestine.” 

The letters are on brick tablets, and written in an 
ancient form of the cuneiform script. An engraving 
is given of one of the most interesting. Major Conder 
is modest about his translation, and does not consider 
that his renderings are beyond criticism or always 
final. But if other scholars are able to improve upon 
his text it can only be in details, and the historical 
truth and general value of the letters cannot be 
affected in any material point. In one particular 
Major Conder has a decided advantage over any other 
students of this early script, whether German or 
English. The language in which these letters are 
written is the mother tongue of that Syrian dialect 
of which he became so complete a master by speak- 
ing it daily for seven years. 


Se ¢ 


PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT IN ENGLAND: Its 
Origin, Development, and Practical Operation. 
By the late Alpheus Todd, LL.D. New edition, 
abridged and revised by Spencer Walpole. 
Sampson Low, Marston and Co. Two vols., 
crown 8vo., pp. x., 290 and 292. 

The circumstances attending the original publication 
of Dr. Todd’s work on Parliamentary Government 
were hardly such as to conduce to the production in 
its natural sequence and perfect symmetry of an 
extensive constitutional treatise—a fact of which the 
author was fully aware, and which he readily acknow- 
ledged. Mr. Spencer Walpole, in a few introductory 
notes to these volumes, wherein he quotes copiously 
from Dr. Todd’s own words, has conclusively shown 
the need of a revision, and the advantage of an 
abridgment. An abridgment is always a dangerous 
undertaking, but Mr. Spencer Walpole seems to have 
performed his task with considerable judgment and 
taste. Under the circumstances a brief outline sketch 
of the contents of the book in its revised form will, 
we think, be found more appropriate than a critical 
examination of its general principles and theories, of 
which many detailed reviews appeared on the occasion 
of its first publication. 

The whole subject is divided into five parts, each 
of which is again subdivided into chapters. The 
first part is styled ‘‘ Prerogative and Parliamentary 
Government,” and its opening chapter sets out briefly 
but clearly how the generally-acknowledged concep- 
tion of the British Constitution of 1688, namely, that 
an equality in authority rested with each of the three 
powers—King, Lords, and Commons—has from a 
variety of causes given way to the universally-received 
theory that the preponderating authority now lies 
with the Lower House, while the peculiar properties 
of the other powers have so far fallen into desuetude 
as to have become more or less empty formalities. 
One of the principal factors in the decadence of the 
Upper House has been the indifference and neglect 
of obvious duty shown by the hereditary legislators 
themselves —a fact very significant of the absolute 
cessation of that overwhelming influence which the 
Peers possessed in the conduct of the Government 
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from the time of the Revolution to that of the Reform 
Bill. The second chapter of this part discusses ‘‘ The 
Councils of the Crown under Prerogative Govern- 
ment.” The first great Council must, like our other 
principal political institutions, be traced back to the 
days of the earliest Saxon invaders. Our present 
constitution in its monarchic, democratic, and aristo- 
cratic aspects alike is based upon that polity common 
to all the Teutonic tribes, of which the Witenagemot 
was perhaps the most distinctive feature ; though all 
knowledge on this subject is still confessedly to a 
great extent conjectural, in spite of the extensive 
recent researches of the late Professor Freeman, Bishop 
Stubbs, and others. The peculiar duties of the Witan 
to be exercised in filling the throne on the death of a 
monarch and its extreme right of deposing an obnoxious 
King are clearly and emphatically brought out. Dr. 
Todd on this latter point went so far as to claim for 
the Witan power, superior to those of the modern 
House of Commons, an opinion to which his editor, 
appropriately instancing the action of the two Houses 
in 1688-89, has recorded his dissent. Under the 
Norman rule the Witan, until the end of Stephen’s 
reign, sank to a subservient position under the title 
of the Great Council, the King being ractically 
absolute. It was the ‘‘ sagacious policy of tes S| hag 
in consulting this Council upon State matters of 
considerable import during his absence from the 
realm (though he was bent on consolidating the royal 
authority, and retained his right of action unfettered 
by their recorded opinion) that prepared the way for 
the recognition of the Parliamentary system that 
obtained in the following century. 

The third part treats of the history and origin of 
the Cabinet, from the time of Charles I., when the 
term ‘‘ Cabinet Council ” came into use in contradis- 
tinction to that of the Privy Council. Under this 
head the position of office-holders in Parliament is 
thoroughly discussed. 

The fourth division is entitled ‘‘ The Executive and 
Parliament.” It is subdivided into four chapters, 
which respectively treat of the functions of the 
Cabinet—the ministers of the Crown in Parliament, 
the functions of ministers of the Crown in relation to 
Parliament, and the Parliamentary duties of ministers 
and their responsibility to Parliament. More can be 
learnt from this section of the working of that 
anomalous body, ‘‘ the Cabinet,” than from any other 
dozen histories or treatises. It is passing strange that, 
in our eminently constitutional country, it has come 
to pass that the chief work of governing is done by 
meetings of a small body of men unknown to the 
law, unrecognised by any Act of Parliament, that has 
no corporate character, at whose proceedings no 
secretary nor clerk is permitted to be present, nor any 
official record allowed to be kept, and whose decisions 
as such have no authority ! 

The fifth and last section is briefly headed 
‘* Parliament.” It is subdivided into Parliamentary 
procedure (which is full of interest)—the control of 
Parliament over the executive, supply and taxation, 
and Parliamentary control over the issue and expendi- 
ture of public money. The volumes conclude with a 
good index. There is no other book or books that 
can take their place ; they are simply indispensable. 
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EXCAVATIONS OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF 
ATHENS AT THE HERAION OF ARGOS, 1892. 
By Dr. Charles Waldstein. No. 1. Walliams 
and Norgate. 4to., pp. xx. Eight photographic 
plates. 

The recent excavations at the Heraion are of so im- 
portant and interesting a character that Dr. Waldstein 
and his committee have been well advised in issuing 
without delay, for the advantage of the archeological 
world, this series of plates containing some of the best 
objects discovered, accompanied by short explanatory 
text, reserving their final publication for a future 
period. On the slope at the west end of the second 
temple deep cuttings revealed, at a depth of between 
10 and 15 feet, a curious layer of black earth. It 
consisted of decayed organic matter, with masses of 
bones and fragments of pottery, vases, terra-cottas, 
bronzes, and numerous small articles. The list of 
selected articles transmitted to the museum at Athens 
from this rich deposit is startlingly large, including 
(in addition to a great variety of single bronze and 
gold ornaments and figures) 230 bronze rings, sixty 
terra-cotta idols, sixty fragments of earliest idols, 
twenty-eight stone heads of hard stone, twenty-one 
terra-cotta images of animals, ten scaraboids, and 
twenty-two copper and silver coins. The whole of 
these objects are distinctly archaic in character ; 
nothing was found there to which a date as late as 
the beginning of the fifth century B.c. could be 
ascribed, whilst many point to the remotest antiquity. 
Dr. Waldstein believes that this black layer is the 
refuse from the early sacrifices, and considers that the 
excavations have produced material fully as interest- 
ing and as important for the history of early Greek 
civilization, art, and handicrafts as the similar dis- 
coveries at Mycenz and Tiryns. The terra-cotta 
plaques are unique in character. 

On the platform of the second temple built by 
Eupolemos, and for which Polykleitos made the gold 
and ivory statue of Hera, the foundation walls have 
been completely cleared, and stand out both externally 
and internally some 5 or 6 feet high to be studied by 
archeologists and architects. A few richly-carved 
fragments bear testimony to the exquisite decoration 
of this temple. 

The first plate gives a view of the site of the second 
temple before the excavations, and also a view of the 
excavations during the third week, when 180 work- 
men were employed. The second and third plates 
give views of the second temple after the completion 
of the 1892 work. The fourth and fifth plates give 
front and profile of the beautiful head of Hera, of 
Parian marble, which is regarded as a marvellous 
treasure of Greek art, and quite the gem of the whole 
discoveries ; by ingenious and painstaking reasoning 
Dr. Waldstein establishes the fact that this delicate 
piece of art is the work of the fifth century B.c. Plate 
six gives a metope from the second temple of fine- 
grained marble, representing the torso of a nude 
warrior. Plate seven gives two lions’ heads, a 
fragment of sima, and two heads with helmets, all of 
marble. On the last plate are given twenty-seven 
terra-cotta idols, about one-third of the actual 
size. 
In many respects, this modest publication is the 
most important contribution to early Greek art that 
has yet been issued to archzeologists. 


STRANGE SURVIVALS: Some Chapters in the History 
of Man. By S. Seskag-<ieuld, M.A. Methuen 
and Co. Crown 8vo., pp. 287. Illustrated. 
Price 6s. 

All that Mr. Baring-Gould writes is readable and 
interesting, and that is saying a great deal for so 
voluminous a writer. Particularly is this the case 
when the author treats of out-of-the-way or weird 
subjects. His last volume has special fascination for 
the antiquary, and in many ways will not disappoint 
him, though some of the startlingly broad and confi- 
dently asserted theories based on a few facts will 
amuse and surprise him. The first chapter is ‘‘On 
Foundations.” Here Mr. Baring-Gould revels in 
ghastly and grisly tales as to the necessity of a 
human sacrifice to make foundations sure. But some 
of his modern instances of the ‘‘ strange survival ” of 
this pagan habit are really childish. For instance, 
at the restoration of Holsworth Parish Church in 
1885, the masons found a skeleton embedded in the 
mortar and stone. ‘‘ According to the account given 
by the masons,” there was no tomb or sign of a grave, 
but ‘‘every appearance of the person having been 
buried alive and hurriedly.” If Mr. Baring-Gould 
had had much experience in church restoration, he 
would have known how usually materials fall in upon 
founders’ tombs, which were intentionally placed in 
the walls, and would never have given credence to 
this idle ‘‘cock-and-bull” tale. The chapter ‘‘ On 
Gables ” is interesting, and good examples are illus- 
trated and described of curious gable ornaments and 
ridge tiles. Mr. Baring-Gould notes an old Northern 
custom of protecting the gable-ends of pointed roof- 
beams with horse-skulls to prevent them from rotting, 
which has led to horse-skulls heing carved in such a 
position as ornaments. ‘‘ Precisely the same thing,” 
he adds, ‘‘ was done with the tie-beams that protruded 
under the eaves. These also were exposed with the 
grain to the weather, though not to the same extent 
as the principals. They also were protected by skulls 
being fastened over their ends, and these skulls at the 
end of the tie-beams are the prototypes of the corbel- 
heads round old Norman churches.” This is so 
ingenious a suggestion for the origin of corbel-heads 
and corbel-tables that we cannot resist giving it ; but 
there is much that could be urged against its proba. 
bility. But with all his ingenuity and ability, Mr. 
Baring-Gould makes himself positively ridiculous as 
to the origin of balls on spikes on gables and gable- 
ends of houses. He says they are the ‘‘ strange sur- 
vival” of heads of traitors and criminals stuck up on 
spikes over city gates, town halls, and castles. 
‘* Skulls and decaying heads came to be so thoroughly 
regarded as a part—an integral ornament of a gate or 
a gable —that when architects built Renaissance 
houses and gateways, they set up stone balls on them 
as substitutes for the heads, which were no more 
available. A lord with power of life and death put 
heads over his gate; it was a sign that he enjoyed 
capital rights. The stone balls on lodge gates are 
their lineal descendants.” We do not know whether 
Mr. Baring-Gould intends this to be a piece of fool- 
ing, if so, we think it is in very bad taste ; but if he 
really means it seriously, every antiquary of repute, 
and every student of our domestic or civil architecture, 
knows that it could be instantly and abundantly re- 
futed. What, for instance, does he make of these 
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self-same stone balls on churches and chapels of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries? Were these 
sacred edifices ever garnished with rows of human 
heads? The whole suggestion is supremely silly. 

At the close of another chapter, after some further 
wild conjectures, occur these words: ‘‘ Archeology 
is considered a dry pursuit, but it ceases to be dry 
when we find that it does not belong solely to what is 
dead and passed, but that it furnishes us with the 
interpretation of much that is still living, and is not 
understood.” But in the name of all that is true in 
archeology, we must stoutly object to Mr. Baring- 
Gould’s wild guesses being accepted as anything more 
than a romance-maker’s fancies. Still, when he gives 
us definite statements, or draws on his own wide 
reading and wide experience of men and manners, 
Mr. Baring-Gould can write down for us a good deal 
that is unknown to other observers, or passed by as 
of trifling value. We can do no more now than just 
give the titles of the other chapters, remarking that 
there are noteworthy incidents chronicled in each of 
them: ‘‘ Ovens,” ‘‘ Beds,” ‘Striking a Light,” 
** Umbrellas,” ‘‘ Dolls,” ‘* Revivals,” ‘‘ Broadside 
Ballads,” ‘‘ Riddles,” ‘‘ The Gallows,” ‘‘ Holes,” and 
‘* Raising the Hat.” 

+» & 
SPEN VALLEY: PAST AND PRESENT. By Frank 
Peel. Senior and Co., Heckmondwike. 

The first part of this book, issued at the modest 
price of 6d., promises remarkably well. It consists 
of fifty-six pages (octavo pages), and is well printed 
and nicely illustrated. For a frontispiece a steel- 
plate portrait is given of Mr. Joseph Woodhead, the 
first M.P. for Spen Valley ; the other illustrations are 
strictly antiquarian, and include Walton Cross, Old 
Cross found at Dewsbury, Ancient Weaver and his 
Loom, etc. The titles of the five chapters of this 
. section are, ‘* Light from Afar,” ‘‘ Early Owners and 
their Households,” ‘‘ The Liversedges of Liversedge 
Essolf,” ‘*The Poll-Tax,” and ‘‘The Rayners of 
Liversedge.” We shall again notice this promising 
local history when further numbers have been issued. 


SMALLER Books, PAMPHLETS, MAGAZINES, ETC.— 
Messrs. Bemrose have issued at 10s. 6d. Zhe Birds of 
Derbyshire, by F. B. Whitlock, with a map and six 
illustrations ; it does not come within our province to 
do more than chronicle the fact of its publication.— 
The third chapter of Selattyn: a History of the 
Parish, by Hon. Mrs. Bulkeley-Owen, has reached 
us ; it gives continued evidence of the closest research, 
and deals chiefly with the Hanmers of Pentrepant.— 
Vorkshire’s Pompeii is the catchpenny title of Swain’s 
shilling popular guide to Boroughbridge and Ald- 
borough. Out of its seventy-five pages, only ten are 
given to Aldborough (Isurium) and its Roman re- 
mains, the account of which is poor, scrappy, and un- 
illustrated. We feel bound to say this, for any 
Romano-British antiquary buying this book off a 
book-stall is sure to be wofully disappointed. It is 
worthless to the archzeologist ; in other respects it is 
doubtless up to the average of the books with which 
the average tourist is well content. —The April 
number of the monthly issue of Motts and Derbyshire 
Notes and Queries is a good and diversified number. 
We are glad to note that continued attention is being 
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given to field-names.—Space precludes us from doing 
more than acknowledging the receipt of particularly 
good numbers of Northamptonshire Notes and Queries 
and of the Zssex Review; we hope to notice 
subsequent issues at further length.— The current 
numbers of Western Antiguary, American Anti- 
qguarian, Journal de Medicine, Minerva, and Newbery 
House Magazine havealso been received.—The Butlder 
for April 29 has a charming double plate, giving 
‘‘ Wayside Notes in East Anglia,” by Mr. J. S. 
Corder, which includes four curious poppy-heads from 
Hawkedon Church, the south Norman doorway of 
Poslingford Church, and some delicious domestic 
bits from Clare, Suffolk.—May 6 deals fully with 
Carlisle Cathedral, and also gives a double plate of 
Mr. Jackson’s proposed reconstruction of the pinnacles 
of the spire of St. Mary the Virgin, Oxford. —May 13 
reopens ‘‘ Low side Window” correspondence; we 
wish all editors would agree to close their columns 
absolutely to the subject, unless writers have new 
ideas or new instances or theories to bring forward ; 
the foolish nonsense is here repeated that ‘‘no doubt 
many of these low windows were used for confessional 
purposes ”!—May 20 has a good paper, well illus- 
trated by Mr. E. Guy Dawber, A.R.IL, B.A., on 
‘* The Stone Buildings of the Cotswolds.” 
& Sf. & 

A supply of Zhe Author's Hairless Paper-Pad, issued 
by the Leadenhall Press, has reached us. After a 
competent trial, it is a pleasure to pronounce un- 
equivocally in its favour. Each pad contains in block 
form fifty sheets of strong hairless paper, over which 
—being of unusual but not painful smoothness—the 
pen slips with perfect freedom. Easily detachable, 
the size of the sheets is about 74 x 8$, and the price 
(6d.) is only that charged for common scribbling- 
paper. The pad may be comfortably used, whether 
at the desk, held in the hand, or resting on the knee. 
As being most convenient for both author and com- 
positor, the paper is ruled the narrow way, and, of 
course, on one side only. The base of the pad is of 
thick blotting-paper. The Ho/der for this pad (price 
Is.) is an invaluable adjunct for those who write when 
travelling, or those who, writing at home, dislike the 
restraint of desk or table. It is the result of a happy 
suggestion of Punch. 
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Correspondence, 


- re ee 
WAFERING IRON. 
[Vol. xxvii., p. 188.] 

With reference to the note of the interesting custom 
which still lingers in the village of Leckford, perhaps 
you will like to record two instances in which these 
instruments are spoken of. In the first case the 
‘* whafer-yron,” being the property of a cleric, was 
presumably the instrument used for making wafers for 
the Holy Sacrament. 

Thomas ffletcher, a/éas Welsworth, priest, some time 
minister of the almshouse of St. Mary Magdalene, in 
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Glastonbury, in his will, dated March 19, 1550-1, 
bequeaths to Philip Crome ‘‘oon whafer yron in the 
kepinge of Henry Pridie of Mere.” 

. The other instance occurs in the inventory of a 
wealthy clothier in the earlier part of Elizabeth’s 
reign (Noakes’ Worcestershire Relics, 1877, p. 10), 
‘‘Ttem a payr of waferne irens and iij. nawgars 


[augers].” 
F. W. WEAVER. 
May 5, 1893. 


OLD BERKSHIRE SCHOOL GAMES. 
(Vol. xxvii., p. 195.) ° 


The version of the old cockney rhyme given in 
your last issue is not quite in accord with that known 
in London. It runs thus: 


Oranges and lemons, 
Said the bells of St. Clemen’s ; 


You owe me five farthings, 
Said the bells of St. Martin’s ; 


When will you pay me? 
Said the bells of Old Bailey ; 


When I grow rich, 
Said the bells of Shoreditch ; 


When will that be? 
Said the bells of Stepney ; 


I do not know, 
Said the great bell of Bow, etc. 
PATERNOSTER Row. 


ROMAN ROADS IN HAMPSHIRE. 
[Vol. xxvi., pp. 263-268, and Vol. xxvii., pp. 136, 182.] 


If I may be allowed to recur to this subject, I 
should like to thank Mr. T. W. Shore for his courteous 
reception of my few remarks. It is cheering to find 
him so ready to repudiate the spurious Richard of 
Cirencester, and I grieve jointly with him at the 
extent to which this forgery has injured valuable books 
of reference ; for, alas! ‘‘the slime of the forger is 
spread over all.” But is Bede reliable? It appears 
to me that the vexerable historian has merely trans- 
lated the Saxon stave or stone for his Ad Lapidem, 
just as Redford becomes vadum Arundinis. I do 
not believe in a Roman ‘‘ Ad Lapidem,” because 
Bittern, which contains the site of Clausentum, was 
in Stoneham parish; and, very probably, the solid 
remains of Roman architecture, the town walling, the 
quays, docks, and stone piers, fallen to ruin, may 
have named the parish. Several places named stone 
or stane have thus arisen in other counties, serving 
as quarries for centuries. I may remind your readers 
that the usurper Carausius made Clausentum the head- 
quarters of his fleet, and struck a numerous coinage 
with the legend ‘‘Clau,” more or less perfect, as 
mint-mark. He is called a Menapian from some- 
where about Friesland, and his followers may have 
settled permanently in Hampshire, thus originating a 


so-called ‘‘ land of the Jutes” older than the Jewissze 
or West Saxons, who oppressed them later on. 
Clausentum left desolate, the ‘‘ bittern ” took posses- 
sion, perching on the ruins, and croaking in the 
marshes ; this place might then promise a safe retreat 
for hunted fugitives, and, as a useful quarry for 
builders, extend the name of Stoneham across the 


Itchin. 
A. HALL. 
May 2, 1893. 


CHILDREN’S SINGING GAMES. 

I have read with pleasure the article in your May 
number by Miss Thoyts on the singing games played 
by children in Berkshire which she has collected. I 
should like to second her wish that someone in each 
county would collect them. More than a year and a 
half ago I asked in Notes and Queries and other 
magazines for the same thing, to enable me to com- 
plete a collection I had begun some time previously 
for a book on the subject. Many friends kindly did 
so, and sent me the games they obtained, but there 
are still a few counties unrepresented in my collection. 
As my book is now going through the press, I should 
be grateful if any of your readers could send me some 
which would make my collection more complete. 
The interest of these games when the different versions 
are put together is extreme. I shall be happy to 
acknowledge any assistance given. 

ALICE B. GOMME. 

1, Beverley Villas, 

Barnes Common, 
May 9, 1893. 
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NoTE TO PUBLISHERS.—We shall be particularly 
obliged to publishers of they will always state the price 
of books sent for review. 

TO INTENDING CONTRIBUTORS.—- Unsolicited MSS. 
will always receive careful attention, but the Editor 
cannot return them if not accepted unless a fully 
stamped and directed envelope is enclosed. To this 
rule no exception will be made. 

It would be well if those proposing to submit MSS. 
would first write to the Editor stating the subject and 
manner of treatment. 

Letters containing queries can only be inserted in the 
“ ANTIQUARY ” if of general interest, or on some new 
subject. “The Editor cannot undertake to reply pri- 
vately, or through the ‘* ANTIQUARY,” ¢o guestzons of 
the ordinary nature that sometimes reach him. No 
attention is paid to anonymous communications or 
would-be contributions. 

Communications for the Editor should be addressed 
“ Antiquary, Barton-le-Street, Malton.” All business 
letters should be addressed to the Publisher, 62, Pater- 
noster Row. 

Our contributor Mr. F. Haverfield, F.S.A., Christ 
Church, Oxford, will be grateful for information at 
any time forwarded to him direct of any Roman finds, 
and also of reprints or numbers of provincial archao- 
logical journals containing articles on such sub-ects. 
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